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| EXCERPTS FROM 


Russian Opera 


ON DECCA M.P. FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDS 


—o MUSSORGSKY : 
Boris Godunov: 1 have attained the highest power; 
In the town of Kazan and 





5 
RUBINSTEIN 
The Demon: 1 am he whom you called 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) with L°ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5067* 
. 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Queen of Spades: 
Ich muss am Fenster lehnen and Es geht auf Mitternacht; 
(2nd side — Verdi: Ma dallarido stelo divulsa and 
Morro, ma prima in grazia) 
9 LJUBA WELITSCH (Soprano) with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
51 conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 
LW5050 
s 
: 
7 RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
~ Sadko: Song of the Viking guest and 
; GLINKA 
A Life for the Tsar: They guess the truth; 
; TCHAIKOVSKY 
Eugene Onegin: Everyone knows love on earth and 
BORODIN = 
Prince Igor: 1 hate a dreary life 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) with L°ORCHESTRE DU CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS 
conducted by ALBERTO EREDE 
LW 5061* 
; oo 
MUSSORGSKY _ 4 
Boris Godunov: The Death of Boris;* 
: (2nd side — Verdi: Ella giammai m’am0) | 
RAPHAEL ARIE (Bass) with Chorus and THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA i 
conducted by JOSEF KRIPS | 
LW 5079 ; 
* All sung in Russian ' 
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SUPRAPHON 
The Bartered Bride 


(Smetana) 
THE ONLY AUTHENTIC CZECH VERSION 


Read what the leading Critics say 
about this wonderful issue 


DYNELEY HUSSEY in The Gramophone Record Review says : 


“The recording made by the company of the Prague National Theatre is a brilliant 
success . . . The orchestral playing is most brilliant and the Slavonic dance rhythms 
are given tremendous verve . . . It is difficult to imagine a more enjoyable performance 
of this work.” 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR in the Observer says : 
“I have nothing but praise for a gloriously vital and musica! account of Smetana’s 
*Bartered Bride’ on Supraphon.’ 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE in The Gramophone says : 


“The spirit of the work is so well captured that one ends by feeling thoroughly grateful.” 


HAROLD ROSENTHAL in Opera says : 


“Here is an authentic recording . Standards at the Czech National Come in Prague 
must be very high. The orchestral playing is exceptionally good . . The Marenka 
is a beautiful lyric soprano: . . A highly recommended set. 


THOMAS HEINITZ in Critique says : 


“Musically this opera has just about everything ; . . . This performance by Prague's 
National Theatre will come as a revelation. Everything flows along with infectious 
gusto and the romantic passages are performed with great warmth and naturalness. 
(Marenka is) a lyric soprano of pure and warm timbre . . . The chorus is magnificent 
and the orchestral playing under Vogel an absolute joy. All in all, this is a most 
successful recording of an adorable opera.” 


.* & & «© 
English libretto available (2.9 post free) from the 
Sole Distributors 
a + 2 © 
SUPRAPHON’S NEXT COMPLETE OPERA 


** DALIBOR ” (Smetana) 
LPV 98/100. Available Now 


ALSO: Excerpts from ‘** The Bride from Messina ”’ (Fibich) LPM 125 


Sole Distributors: 
JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO., LTD. 
9 Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
Phone : TEM 1081-2 
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Tel: HOL 3703 
Managing Director: Prince Littler General Manager: Sydney Smith 


PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS LTD. 
by arrangement with 
EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS 
presents 


. Eve: Mon. to Fri. 7.30 
commencing |6th August Mat. Wed. 230°” 
Sat. 5.30 & 8-30 


For Three Weeks Only 
FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND 
A Season of the Original 


VIENNA 
OPERETTA 


The Three Most Popular Viennese Operettas 











VIENNA BLOOD 


Operetta in 3 Acts by Johann Strauss 





PRINCESS CZARDAS 


Operetta in 3 Acts by Emmerich Kalman 








MERRY WIDOW 


Operetta in 3 Acts by Franz Lehar 











COMPANY OF 60 ARTISTS 
FULL CHORUS AND BALLET 


With Costumes and Scenery from Vienna 
Choreography by: Dia Lucca Decor by: Heinz Gallee 
Conductor: Dr. Wilhelm Schonherr Produced by: Tony Niessner 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI, world famous tenor says: 


‘“‘MAESTRO ASTOLFO PESCIA 
holds the true traditions of the Italian Bel Canto 
Method and knows how to teach it.”’ 

Even with endorsements you must, however, 
discover for yourself whether your teacher is 
right for you or not. 

MAESTRO PESCIA offers his summer course this 
year in Naples from July 1, 1954 to October 10, 1954. 

Address all enquiries to: 


MAESTRO ASTOLFO PESCIA 
FERMO POSTA, NAPOLI, ITALY 











ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 





THE 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Short Season beginning 3lst August 


and 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Autumn Season begins end of October 





Details of Programmes and dates of Box Office opening 
to be announced later. 
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Hear these superb new recordings 


TE DEUM Berlioz 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 


conducting the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 


TENOR: Alexander Young 
ORGANIST: Denis Vaughan 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
CHORUS MASTER: Frederick Jackson 
THE DULWICH COLLEGE 
BOYS’ CHOIR 


SIDE 1 
Te Deum Laudamus Tibi Omnes 
Dignare Domine 
SIDE 2 


Christe rex gloriz Te ergo quesumus 
Judex crederis 
ABL. 3006 





Gounod 
BALLET MUSIC FROM 
* FAUST” 


(Nuit de Walpurgis — Act V) 


Jean Fournet 
conducting Orchestre du Theatre National 
de l’opera de Paris 
SIDE 1 
1. Les Nubiennes. 2. Adagio. 3. Danse. 
Antique. 4. Variations de Cleopatre 
5. Les Troyennes. 6. Variations du 
Miroir. 7. Danse de Phryne. 
SIDE 2 
RABAUD MAROUF BALLET 
(from the Opera **Savetier du Caire’’) 
Jean Fournet 


conducting the 
Orchestre Des Concerts Lamoureux 


NBR. €000 
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SALOME Richard Strauss 
(complete) 
CAST 
SALOME — Walburga Wegner 
HERODIAS — Georgine von Milinkovic 
JOKANAAN — Josef Metternich 
NARRABOTH — Valdemar Kmentt 


HEROD — Laszlo Szemere. 
And other soloists 


with Rudo‘f Moralt 
(Nephew of Richard Strauss) 
conducting the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


ABL. 3003/4 


OPERA CHORUSES 


Rudolf Moralt 


conducting The Nederlands Opera Choir 
with the Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 


SIDE 1 
(a) “Cavalleria Rusticana’ (Opening 
Chorus“Gli aranci ollezzano” Mascagni) 
(b) “Il Travatore”’ (Act ID) (Anvil chorus 
“Verdi! La faschi notturne spoglie ’’) 
(Verdi) 
(c) “I Lombardi” (Act IV) (Crusader’s 
chorus “O Signore, dal tetto natio”) 
(Verdi) 

SIDE 2 
(a) “I Lombardi” (Act ID) (Processional 
chorus **Gerusaleme”’) (Verdi) 
(b) “Rigoletto” (Act I) (Abduction 
chorus “Zitti zitti’’) (Verdi) 
(c) “Rigoletto” (Act II) (Courtier’s 
chorus “Scorrendo uniti remota via"’) 
(Verdi) 
(d) “Don Pasquale” (Act II) (Servants’ 
chorus “‘Che Interminabile”’) (Donizetti) 

NBR. 6003 


RECORDS 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., Gramophone Records Division, 179/185 Gt. Portiand St., London, W.! 


PHILIPS ARE WORLD RENOWNED MAKERS OF RADIOGRAMS, RECORD PLAYERS & CHANGERS 
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Favourite Arias by Famous Artists 





Joan Hammond 


Operatic and Song Recital 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 

Arias from ** ADRIANA Lecouvreur *—Ciléa; ** MANON”’—Massenet; 





“Der FreiscHutz ”’ — Weber; ** THats*’— Massenet; “LA WALLY” 
Catalani; Scena: Misera dove son!; Aria: Ah! non son’ io che 
parl» — Mozart; Ave Maria — Bruch ALP 1076 
1 
1 % 
' Boris Christofi 
| ** Boris Gopounov ”— Farewell and Death of Boris, Act 4; Varlaam’s 
\ Song (In the town of Kazan), Act | — Moussorgsky (arr. Rimsky- 
| Korsakov); ** Prince IGor*’— Prince Galitzky’s Aria, Act 1; 
\ Kontchak’s Aria, Act 2— Borodin orch. Rimsky-Korsakov BLP1003 
! 


Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 

Verdi Operatic Arias 

** Nasucco * — * Sperate, o figli! Cavatina: D’Egitto la sui lidi; 
*Come notte (Act 1); Vieni, o Levita! Preghiera: Tu sul labbro 
(Act 2); *Oh chi piange? Profezia: Del futuro nel bujo (Act 3). 
** ERNANI”’ — Recit: Che mai vegg’io! Cavatina: Infelice! e tuo 
credevi. Recit: L’offeso onor. Aria: Infin, che un brando vindici 
(Act 1). “I Vespri Sicttiani’’—O tu, Palermo (Act 2). **LA Forza 
pet Destino” —* Finale: Il santo nome di Dio (Act 2) with 
Joan Hammond. ALP 1099 
All with THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA. 

* With the Chorus of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


**NormMa”’— Recit: Guerrieri; Aria: Ah del Tebro (Act 2); Ite su! 
colle (Act 1) — Bellini. ** La SoNNAMBULA * — Cavatina: Vi ravviso, 
0 luoghi ameni (Act 1) — Bellini. ** GuGLIELMO TeLL * — Resta im- 
mobile (Act 3) — Rossini. ** Don GiovANNI” — Aria: Madamina! 
(Act 1)— Mozart. “A Lire For tHE Tsar’ — Sussanin’s Aria: 
They guess the truth (Act 4)— Glinka. ** Faust’’— Le veau d’or 
est toujours debout! (Act 2). **Faust *— Mephistopheles’ Serenade: 
Vous qui faites l'endormie (Act 4) — Gounod. ** Prince IGor” — 
Prince Galitzky’s Aria: I hate a dreary life (Act 1) — Borodin orch. 
Rimsky-Korsakov ALP 1074 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” ___- - 


o Plas 


33; R.P.M. RECORDS 
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The ‘Ring’ at Covent Garden 


To mount the Ring in a repertory opera house is always a difficult under- 
taking; to mount an entirely new production of the work in the midst of an 
opera and ballet season, without closing the theatre for one night, is an hercu- 
lean task, beset with difficulties and problems. This should be borne in 
mind by the people who lightly condemn all that Covent Garden attempts 
without first trying to appreciate the difficulties of running an opera house. 

Whatever the artistic and musical faults and weaknesses of this new Ring— 
and Covent Garden is the first to admit that these exist,—I do think the 
management of our premier opera house deserves the credit for having 
embarked on this task seriously. By this I mean that at least a year’s full 
planning went into this new production ; there were meetings and consul- 
tations, beginning last summer and continuing throughout the autumn and 
winter, between designer, producer and technical staff; and the immense 
rehearsal schedule was more like an army technical scheme than a piece of 
musical planning! Covent Garden may have made mistakes, but the 
seriousness with which it approached its task is not to be doubted. 

There has been criticism of the orchestral playing, of the conducting, of the 
casting, of the scenery, in fact of everything. Some people are so eager to 
‘have a go’ at Covent Garden that the good things are apt to be forgotten. 
It has been most illuminating to read a// the press criticism; leading critics 


Alberich and the Rhine Gold. 
All photographs of ‘The Ring’ are by Wilfrid Newton 
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‘Rheingold, Scene 2: Loge advises Wotan 


contradict each other : ‘The orchestra under Fritz Stiedry improved during 
the evening, but never quite achieved complete confidence’ (Telegraph); 
‘The orchestra under exacting Fritz Stiedry was exemplary’ (The Star); 
both referring to Rheingold. ‘Ferdinand Frantz’s voice though pleasant 
is too light and lacking in dignity and personality’ (Evening News); 
‘Ferdinand Frantz was an imperious Wotan, noble in presence, admirably 
clear in enunciation, flexible of voice’ (The Times). Or again, ‘The Valkyries 
produced tone that would never have passed a chorus master in Huddersfield’ 
(Yorkshire Post); “The eight Valkyries were more than usually well sung’ 
(The Observer). All of which gets us precisely nowhere. 

In pre-war days the Ring was generally given during the first two or three 
weeks of the international season in May, when the orchestra (the L.S.O. and 
later the L.P.O.) had benefited from a short rest after their winter concerts 
and were comparatively fresh; they had not played for six nights a week 
and a matinée during the previous eight months. For people to cite 
Bayreuth as a model, where time is no object, where rehearsals are not 
governed by the fact that the orchestra has to have a break before an 
evening’s performance of Swan Lake, where unions are not all-powerful, 
is surely to close one’s eyes to realities. All in all, the Covent Garden 
orchestra of to-day can stand comparison with that of any other opera 
house—perhaps those of the Scala and Vienna on a good night are its only 
superiors; and this is borne out by what guest singers from abroad tell one. 
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‘Rheingold, Scene 4: Tne Nibelungs bring the gold 


The criticisms made by members of the public of the casting of the recent 
Ring, often show a complete lack of knowledge of present-day operatic 
conditions. The fact that the Ring was not performed in Germany during 
the war, and that the number of German theatres in both Western and 
Eastern zones that have produced it since the war can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, is ample answer to those people who say, “There must be 
dozens of Briinnhildes (Siegfrieds, Wotans) in Germany to-day.’ There are 


three international Briinnhildes, Varnay, M6dl and Grob-Prandel, two really 
good Siegfrieds, Svanholm and Windgassen, and one Wotan, Hotter. One cannot 
here go into all the reasons why it was impossible for certain artists to come 
to London ; but surely it should be realized that this year it was necessary 
to have long rehearsals in London during May, that from the beginning of 
June Bayreuth rehearsals are in progress; and that Hotter in any case refuses 
engagements after the end of May, because he is a victim of hayfever. 
If there is a finer Fricka and Waltraute than von Ilosvay to-day I would be 
interested to know who it is. Has Svanholm ever sung so well in London as 
on this last occasion? What other opera house can provide so superb a 
trio of Rhinemaidens or Norns, an Alberich second to none, and a Sieglinde 
such as we had at Covent Garden this summer? What of the excellent Loge 
and Gunther? Those were the good things of the cast, and they must be 
remembered most gratefully. 
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The musical side of the Ring is discussed below by Erwin Stein, and the 
staging by Cecil Smith. Both musically and from the point of view of 
production, the second cycle was better than the first. Indeed, some of the 
constructive criticisms were taken note of and acted upon immediately 
between the two cycles. 

Bayreuth has changed and improved its Ring in each of its post-war 
festivals, and I have Covent Garden’s word for it that they regard this year’s 
Ring as only a beginning; this is where they go from. As Cecil Smith says, 
perhaps by 1957 we shall see and hear the Covent Garden Ring in its definitive 
form. H.D.R. 


The Production 


It would be an effrontery to put forward any final judgments upon Covent 
Garden's new staging of the Ring after seeing it only once. The work is too 
vast and the human memory is too fallible. Moreover, the men responsible 
for both the dramatic and the musical aspects of the production discovered 
some of their mistakes quite as promptly as the public did ; certain changes 
were made in the treatment of the second cycle, which I did not see, and a 
great many more will be made before the Ring is brought back in 1955. At 
the present time, therefore, it is possible to view the enterprise only as a work 
in progress, not as a fait accompli. 

As things stood at the end of the first cycle it was impossible to consider 
Leslie Hurry’s scenery a success. The management’s choice of Mr Hurry 
struck me as a curious one when it was announced. Except for Turandot 
and La Forza del Destino he had designed no operas, and might have 
been assumed to have very limited understanding of the difference between 
the requirements of opera and those of ballet, where (notably in the 
case of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet's Swan Lake) he has functioned expertly. 
He did not know the Ring well until he visited Bayreuth in the summer of 
1953 to observe the highly special treatment the Wagnerian music dramas are 
giventhere. Out of his inexperience came the two basic failures of his scheme 
of designs. He did not feel the texture of the Ring dramas, and he did not 
resolve the conflict between the abstract Bayreuth style and the conventional 
picture-book manner. 

The first of these failures is intangible, and hard to explain. It may be 
helpful to try to contrast the way Swan Lake ought to look and the way the 
Ring ought to look. Swan Lake is a wholly decorative piece, and all its 
meaning lies on the surface. It requires a few fancifully romantic backcloths 
and drops around an empty space in which the dancers can move freely and 
be seen clearly. Ifthe designs are pretty and do not attract the eye away from 
the dancing they are wholly adequate. 

The Ring, on the other hand, is a philosophic and symbolic presentation of 
some of the profoundest issues with which the mind of man has tried to 
grapple. It deals with the relationship of man to the gods, and, in the end, 
to the Christian God of Love. It also distinguishes between various kinds 
of men—the Nibelungs, motivated by cupidity and greed; the giants, opera- 
ting by brute force; the Gibichungs, ordinary mortals possessing (in the 
case of Gunther, at least) a dawning sense of good and evil; and the Wal- 
sungs, human beings with the quality divine heroism. In Briinnhilde there is, 
moreover, a mediator between the human and the divine and, ultimately, a 
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‘Die Walkiire, Act ll: Wotan and Fricka 


symbol of the sacrificial nature of redeeming love. Every action in the long, 
slow-moving story does more than advance the complicated plot; it contri- 
butes toward the clarification or the resolution of the central ethical conflict. 

At Bayreuth the philosophical generalities of the Ring are kept in the 
forefront by staging that avoids the use of representational landmarks. The 
bare, raked stage is given an infinitude of moods and meanings by effects of 
lighting that seem to arise spontaneously from the text, the situations, and 


the varying encounters of the characters. But this manner of staging is 4 
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DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 


A stage-festival play for three days and a preliminary evening, words and music by Richard 


Wagner. Produced by Rudolf Hartmann. 


Scenery and costumes by Leslie Hurry. Lighting by 


John Sullivan. New production at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, May 27, June 2, 8, 


17, 1954 
Cast: 

Woglinde ... Joan Sutherland 
Wellgunde Rosina Raisbeck 
Flosshilde ... Marjorie Thomas 
Alberich Otakar Kraus 
Fricka Maria von Ilosvay 
Wotan Ferdinand Frantz 
Freia Eleanor Houston 
Fasolt Frederick Dalberg 
Fafner Michael Langdon 
Froh Edgar Evans 
Donner Rhydderch Davies 
Loge : Erich Witte 
Mime ‘Peter Markworth 
(Paul Kuén in Sie efrie -d and all second Cycle) 
Erda Constance Shacklock 
Siegmund Hans Beirer 
(Ss ot Svanholm| in second Cycle) 
Sieglinde Sylvia Fisher 
Hunding Frederick Dalberg 


Briinnhilde ae , Margaret Harshaw 
The Eight Valkyries Rosina Raisbeck, Hella Toros, 

Janet Howe, Valetta lacopi, Joan Sutherland, 
Patricia Johnson, Constance Shacklock, Gita Denise 
Siegfried ... - : ‘ ; ‘ ; Set Svanholm 
Woodbird Joan Sutherland 
The Three Norns Maria von Iosvay, Constance Shacklock, Sylvia Fisher, 
Hagen am ‘ ‘a - ma i Dezs6 Ernster 
Gunther ... _ a : an ‘ - in son we Hermann Uhde 
Gutrune Elfriede Wasserthal 


Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra. 
Conductor : Fritz Stiedry. 











modern oversimplification of Wagner's intentions. From the instructions 
in the libretto it is plain that Wagner intended his characters to have their 
proper habitats, his actions to take place in localities that were specifically 
represented, his transformations of scene to shift from one naturalistic outlook 
to another. 

Abstract and naturalistic stagings of the Ring are obviously at opposite 
poles not only of technique but of emphasis. In an abstract presentation 
we are supposed to infer the particulars from the general idea that is shown 
us ; in a naturalistic presentation we are supposed to add up the details and 
abstract the generalities from their sum total. The Ring can make mest of 
its dramatic and philosophic points through either method. But a produc- 
tion that alternates between the two methods is likely to be inchoate and 
ineffectual. Yet it is precisely such an ambivalent production that is 
predicated by Mr Hurry’s scenery. He has tried to assemble the best of two 
worlds, with the result that the scenery (and inevitably the action set against 
it) frequently contradicts itself. In the first scene of Die Walkiire, for 
instance, Siegmund finds shelter from the storm in a roofless outdoor area. 
The drama turns on Hunding’s willingness to give limited hospitality for the 
night, yet there are no cooking facilities for the preparation of supper. Spring 
arrives not by the mystical opening of a door onto an inviting woodland scene 
beyond, but by the sudden illumination in icy light of what look like charred 
trunks after a ravaging forest-fire. The whole scene falls far short of 
naturalistic representation, yet on the other hand it falls equally far short 
of an abstract or ideational suggestion of mood and motivation. 
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‘Die Walkiire,’ Act II: the Annunciation of Death 


Much of the time, throughout the four operas, the scenery seems to try 
to straddle the two modes of presentation, and to fall in an empty abyss 
between. A great deal of the naturalism fails of its effect : the Siegfried 
forest is utterly devoid of charm, or of the sort of leafy branches in which the 
Bird might be supposed to hide ; the circle of fire is so overdone at the end 
of Die Walkiire that the effect is that of a general conflagration—considerably 
more spectacular than the one at the end of Gétterdammerung (in which the 
superposition of watery projections upon fiery ones fails) ; the outlook from the 
Gibichungs’ hall refutes the expectation the music has given of a Rhineland 
scene, yet is quite explicit in not looking like the Rhine valley; Nibelheim 
is poorly laid out for the illusion of the transformations of appearance 
Alberich must undergo; the mountain-top is so planned that entrances from 
and exits to the wings are on the level instead of up or down. To these 
deficiencies I object, not because they are naturalistic in style, but because 
they do not serve their function. I also object because the formal composition 
of many of the designs is ugly, and monotonous in the use of a repeated diag- 
onal from lower left to upper right; and because the small patch of bare 
raked stage in the middle too frequently divides the space into an abstract 
centre and representational (but, in the case of the rocks, usually very two- 
dimensional-looking) side portions. 

At its best, John Sullivan’s lighting helped to create atmosphere and to 
conceal the poverty of Mr Hurry’s imagination. But Mr Sullivan often 
committed one of the cardinal sins in stagecraft by lighting the scenery 
instead of the characters. An invisible Briinnhilde is not what Wagner had 
in mind in such crucial moments of Die Walkiire as the Todesverkundigung 
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and the spiriting away of Sieglinde. In all four operas important utterances 
and actions were vouchsafed by singers who were in the dark, or lighted on 
only one side of their faces. Worst of all, the gauze curtain, upon which the 
projections of fire, water, and clouds were thrown, proved to be opaque from 
many angles of vision, when the audience was intended to see through it; 
apparently nobody realized that the Bayreuth gauze is a possible device only 
because the sharply tiered seats all offer a fairly uniform view. 

The purely technical errors of the production could readily be overlooked 
—upon the assumption that they would be corrected later—if the designs 
set an appropriate tone for the vast saga. But neither in the scenery nor in 
the costumes—which looked like anything from modern hostess gowns to 
Renaissance outfits, with a heavy emphasis upon neo-Hellenic features— 
could one discover the gravity of thought, the undistraught seriousness of 
purpose without which the Ring becomes merely a tiresome charade. 

In this indictment I do not know how far to include Rudolf Hartmann, the 
producer. To what extent the details of the scenery resulted from his sug- 
gestions to Mr Hurry and to what extent his wishes were misunderstood I 
am naturally in no position to say. But Mr Hartmann’s handling of the 
principals had a prevailing reasonableness, and he showed a happy gift for 
groupings that pleased the eye—an important thing when people are forced 
to remain in one position so long—without violating the significance of the 
action. He was forced, by prior commitment, to leave London for a few 
days just before Die Walkiire was put on the stage. Since this was by far the 
worst executed and least convincing performance of the four, I like to think 
that it would have been better if he had been able to see his task through to 
the end. 


‘Die Walkiire, Act III: Briinnhilde asks her sisters to shield her 














It is not possible in this space to go into detail about the characterizations 
of all the individual artists. At the top of the list were four members of the 
cast who knew what they were doing every moment of the time—Erich Witte, 
a Loge who for once did not give the audience a case of nervous jitters; 
Otakar Kraus, whose Alberich had extraordinary projection because he saw 
the dwarf as a human being, and not as a mere caricature; Set Svanholm, 
whose Siegfried, in both phases, was never more effortless or more completely 
believable; and Hermann Uhde, a Gunther who was no milksop, but whose 
remorse was none the less real at the final turn of events. 

Margaret Harshaw’s Briinnhilde seemed curiously to shrink in artistic 
stature as the cycle progressed. The fresh naivete of her Walkiire Briinnhilde 
was winning, and seemed dramatically probable enough ; but the experiences 
of the later dramas seemed not to touch her at all, and the noble Briinnhilde 
of the Immolation Scene was evident neither in her bearing nor in the colour 
of her singing. She failed to achieve the requisite sense of apotheosis, for she 
had failed to undergo any of the character development that led up to it. The 
blank innocence of her performance tended to make some of the other 
women in the cast seem theatrically stronger, perhaps, than they really were. 
Sylvia Fisher’s beautifully sung, coolly self-possessed Sieglinde, for example, 
seemed doubly touching, even if it never suggested the erotic warmth that is 
the whole point of the character. Maria von Ilosvay’s Fricka (wifely rather 
than shrewish, for a change) had a communicativeness that made it easy to 
overlook the small scale of her voice. The one grim bit of miscasting on the 
distaff side was that of Elfriede Wasserthal, whose kittenish and twitchy 
Gutrune was indescribably wrong. 

Ferdinand Frantz’s Wotan did not quite provide the strong core it should 
have. As the Wanderer in Siegfried he was excellent, as he always has been; 
but in both the earlier operas I found myself wondering why I had ever thought 
him a convincing actor, since he no longer seemed to be one now that his 
voice had become threadbare. Paul Kuén’s Mime in Siegfried is by now 
overloaded with business, which he transacts with the frozen assurance of 
one who has done a part too frequently without getting away from it and 
taking a fresh look. Dezs6 Ernster’s wavy-voiced Hagen was much less 
impressive than it used to be at the Metropolitan, where he was more strik- 
ingly placed and lighted than he was in the too self-effacing Covent Garden 
treatment of the colloquy with Alberich. 

Other names could be added to this account, for the sake of saying that 
they were neither bad nor good (or, in the case of Hans Beirer’s Siegmund, 
that the tenor was too far under the weather to give much indication of his 
abilities). But there is no need to make this report encyclopedic. The 
main thing is that Covent Garden—sometimes for better, sometimes for 
worse—has actually launched its new Ring. By 1957 perhaps we shall see 
and hear it in its definitive form. ca. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 

Scenery from Wagner's Rheingold at Covent Garden Opera House is to be 
used for the forthcoming production of The Marriage of Figaro by the Kent 
Opera Group which is to take place at Orpington in a few weeks’ time. The 
group have bought some of the old Royal Opera House scenery and are busy 
converting it to their requirements. [The West Kent Mercury, June, 1954.] 
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The Music 

It was a good thing to hear the whole of the Ring once again in a con- 
sistent production. Though I am no more the staunch Wagnerite that 
I was, when during a performance of Die Walkiire land a party of friends loudly 
protested against Weingartner’s cuts (we got into trouble with the police), 
I really enjoyed the music and luxuriated in its highlights. Faced with 
the gigantic conception which unites the four operas, one can well understand 
the stir they caused in the world of music. In aiming at the drama’s unity 
rather than at a sequence of successful musical numbers Wagner built 
his acts as huge symphonic movements. The themes that hold the forms 
together—the /eitmotifs—are of dramatic as well as musical significance. 
Wagner stressed the dramatic importance of the text by strictly observing 
the diction of ordinary speech, keeping one note to the syllable and avoiding 
coloratura and those repetitions of sentences which had been customary 
in arias. His most important and far-reaching innovations were in the 
fields of harmony—they enlarged music’s vocabulary and gave added 
flexibility to its syntax. The suggestive power of his chords and chordal 
combinations was a new means for evoking the dramatic character and 
atmosphere of the scene. 

However, in his reactions against operatic conventions he disliked, 
Wagner went perhaps a bit too far. The avoidance of arias and almost 
any short pieces on the one hand, and his strict adherence to the verbal 
diction on the other, limit the scope of his melodies. Wagner's operas are 
not essentially lyrical. In spite of the care taken with the words, the singers 
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‘Gétterdimmerung, Act II: Siegfried denies Briinnhilde’s accusation 


are not always kindly treated. Mcnologues and duologues prevail to such 
an extent that the very rare ensembles come as a true relief. And the 
story, very freely adapted from old Norse sagas, makes for heavy going. 
That the psychology of the characters is not consistent would matter little 
if Wagner did not indulge in endless explanations. Perhaps we have grown 
somewhat unjust to his heroes because they have been associated with and 
cherished by Nazism. We cannot take these gods, demi-gods, and quarter- 
gods quite as seriously as they were meant by their creator. 

But there is another approach to the Ring. If we abstract its philo- 
sophical and symbolistic pretentiousness, a fairy tale emerges whose giants, 
dwarfs and dragons have a stronger appeal than its gods and supermen. 
We have only to discover the naivety and simplicity hidden below the 
sumptuous surface of sophistication. The new production is helpful in 
conveying this homelier aspect of the Ring. The sets, in particular, stress 
the point very happily by replacing the realism of closely defined spaces 
with wide open scenery or fleeting contours. Realistic shapes and colours, 
on the other hand, are most imaginatively displayed where they are required 
by the character of the music. The first appearance of Valhalla, the water 
in Rheingold, and the fire in the Walkiire are delightful pictures—I have 
never seen a more beautifully realistic Feuerzauber. The once famous 
piece has lost much of its impact—strange how quickly the fascination of 
descriptive music dwindles. Stage craft effectively sets in where the music 
flags. 

Covent Garden’s new production has not been sufficiently appreciated. 
The magnitude of an enterprise, which only a few other opera houses have 
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‘Gétterdimmerung, Act III, Scene 1: Siegfried’s narration 


undertaken since the war, has not been recognized. It is easy to mock about 
an indisposed singer or a few blurs of the horn—I have never heard a Ring 
cycle without similar incidents. But there was so much more talk of the 
shortcomings than of the achievements of the production, that I shall 
concentrate on the latter—they are more interesting and far more prominent. 

Few conductors alive know the Ring as well as Fritz Stiedry. He gave 
consistency and grandeur to the huge forms, without neglecting any of the 
characteristic lyrical, noble and grotesque details. An opera conductor 
receives scant praise—his colleagues of the concert platform are luckier. 
Not many opera-goers understand the work he is doing and how much 
depends on his insight, direction and presence of mind. 

The cast was as good as any one can find. The mainstays of the Ring, 
Siegfrieds, Briinnhildes and Wotans, have always been extremely rare. Set 
Svanholm (in fine fettle), Margaret Harshaw and Ferdinand Frantz matched 
each other brilliantly, and Harshaw seems to have the gift for further 
growth. The highest artistic level was maintained by Maria von Ilosvay as 
Fricka and Waltraute, and Hermann Uhde as Gunther. Our own company 
provided some of the best voices. Sylvia Fisher is a fine Sieglinde, Otakar 
Kraus an Alberich who is already famous, and rarely has one heard a more 
beautiful-sounding Waldvogel than Joan Sutherland. She also led the trios 
of the Rhinemaidens. 

But it is always possible to find faults in an opera production—none is 
perfect. Where personal inclinations and dislikes come in there is no 
end to argument. An opera is performed to be enjoyed, not just to be 
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judged—or are the critics the party of the opposition with the avowed duty 
to harp on every deficiency, real or imputed? 

To-day we are looking from the far end at the road that Wagner travelled. 
It appears that his critics were right in some of their contentions, but were 
wrong in their over-all judgment. They did not see beyond his imperfections 
the greatness of his musical and dramatic achievements. Some of the 
famous pieces, such as the ‘Entry of the Gods into Valhalla,’ the ‘Ride of the 
Valkyries,’ or ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ have lost their splendour. But 
the Rhinemaiden’s trio in Gdétterddmmerung, Siegfried’s meditation in the 
forest, certain short lyrical phrases and cadences of great expressiveness and 
conviction still fascinate us. _Mime’s witty music is more original and 
imaginative than Alberich’s—dead earnest. Surely, the splendidly 
funny duet of Mime and Alberich in the second act of Siegfried was Richard 
Strauss’s model for the quintet of the Jews in Salome. 

Wagner's melodies may be crude in shape if compared with Mozart's, 
his harmonic and textural inventiveness on the other hand have given a 
new degree of flexibility to the musical drama. The development of the 
one formal aspect curtailed the growth of the other: this phenomenon 
can be observed in the histories of all the arts. There seems to be a law 
that the new has in turn to be opposed, acclaimed, exaggerated and counter- 
acted, before it finds its balance as one of the normal artistic means; some 
of Wagner’s innovations seem only now to have reached this final phase. 


Erwin Stein 


‘Gotterdammerung, Act Ill, Scene 2: Briinnhilde, Gutrune and the dead 
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Summer Festivals 
FLORENCE 

The 17th Maggio Musicale opened in Florence on May 6. Faithful to 
its taste for re-examining critical problems and for digging up little-known 
works, the Maggio Fiorentino has this year presented the controversy 
between Gaspare Spontini’s conception of opera and that of Carl Maria von 
Weber. This it has done by unearthing Spontini’s last opera, Agnese di 
Hohenstaufen, and contrasting it with Weber's Euryanthe. The undertaking 
was indeed attractive, for the Festival organizers promised to show that the 
lyric drama and the romantic melodrama were not born of Weber's reaction 
to Spontini’s style, but that it was precisely in the latter that they had their 
first roots. 

This upsetting of values promised a considerable amount of opposition. 
Agnese di Hohenstaufen had never been performed in Italy, and after the first 
public performance of the first act in 1827 (which lasted no less than two and a 
half hours), the first integral production of the opera in 1829 and the revised 
and final edition of 1837, it had had very few performances at all in the last 
century, and none in the present. The score and parts had remained in 
manuscript. 

Up till now the only opinions on the merits of the opera to which one could 
refer were those of the composer himself—who considered the opera to be his 
finest achievement—and of a few others who had studied the manuscript. 
To-day, after its exhumation in Florence, Spontini’s last work is no longer a 
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‘Agnese di Hohenstaufen’ at Florence Photo Florence Festival 


mystery and can reasonably be discussed—even if the Maggio production is 
far from being an integral one. The text has been translated into Italian by 
F. Caffarelli, and rhythmically adapted by Vito Frazzi, while the score has 
been generously abridged by Vittorio Gui, aided and abetted by the Festival’s 
director, Francesco Siciliani. But one can vouch for the integrity of all these 
various adaptors and accept their edition as being the essential part of the 
opera, with nothing cut that might have given rise to a different historical or 
critical judgment. 

It must be confessed right away, however, that to all intents and purposes 
the experiment has failed. Weber's Euryanthe, the first performance of which 
in 1823 preceded even the first drafting of Agnese, already pointed in a direc- 
tion which the other had not even envisaged. 

After hearing Agnese, we cannot allow this work any more historical or 
aesthetical importance than the same composer's La Vestale and Olimpia. 
It is seldom that fathers are able to judge their offspring objectively. Spontini, 
having devoted so much time to his Agnese, considered it his masterpiece : 
this is not so, however. Spontini does indeed prove himself to be a master, 
with an amazing technique, and a fabulous palette. For him there is never 
too much of a good thing. It is not enough to have an already complicated 
story : the loves of Agnese and Enrico have to be so incomprehensible as to 
forbid even an attempt at a synopsis. He is not content with one soprano : 
he requires two. He is not content with one tenor : he requires three. And 
as he had to make do with one orchestra, he makes it sound twice the size 
and sing when the singers are not. The singers often begin a melody which 
is then taken up and brought to a close by the orchestra. Those of his 
contemporaries who accused him of being partial to noise are certainly 
proven right in this particular instance, where the orchestra is in a constant 
turmoil. Moments of relaxation and gentleness are few and far between, 
and the result is distinctly monotonous. 
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Lydia Franchetti’s set for Scene 2 of Bucchi’s ‘Il Contrabbasso’ at Florence 
Photo Talani 


If the work of revision has been honest, it is obvious here that the dramatic 
language is moving towards an uninterrupted discourse, free of set pieces 
and of the invariable alternation of recitative and aria. But in this very 
direction Cherubini had already taken giant steps, with quite a different 
finesse of methods and with impressive results. The greatest fault in the 
opera, which makes it impossible for us to consider it superior to Spontini’s 
earlier works, is precisely the absence of drama. The inextricable tangle of 
incidents and characters was bound to disturb the composer. Yet deceived 
by the false and superficial grandeur of the action, Spontini almost appears to 
revel in the mélée. The result is that the music is superficial. The characters 
are wooden puppets that draw no life from the fantasy and sensitivity of the 
composer. They remain larvae, mouths that sing. Behind the mask is a 
complete void. 

Agnese therefore has little relation to melodrama or to lyric drama, or at 
any rate less than earlier works by Spontini himself and by Cherubini, not to 
mention Weber and late Rossini. Even the use of voices (duets for two 
sopranos, two tenors, two basses) precludes dramatic contrast. The spectacle 

for it is ever a spectacle and never a drama—proceeds in the manner of a 
grand symphony and choral concert with soloists. It represents a splendid 
point of arrival of the grand spectacular opera, the highest peak which it 
could touch, with all the faults of its type carried to the extreme. Flashes of 
genius are not lacking, of course. The score is rich in wonderful passages, 
particularly in Act JI, with Enrico von Braunschwig’s lament, and Agnese’s 
prayer in the convent. But even if these passages contain elements which 
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will later prove useful to the lyric drama, the latter will spring only from a 
totally different spiritual standpoint. 

And this is where we come to the second opera staged by the Maggio 
Fiorentino : Weber's Euryanthe. For this opera has all that is lacking. n 
Spontini’s to give rise to the romantic lyric drama. Even here the action 
springs from an insoluble mystery, but the four principal characters, once 
extricated from the chaos of the libretto, draw from the psychological insight 
of the music a vitality which makes them stand out in bold relief against the 
confused background. Here the drama lives, and the music penetrates far 
below the surface. Perhaps Weber lacked the technical mastery of the 
uninterrupted sequence of the lyric drama—for he breaks it up with arias, 
duets, ensembles, etc.—but the score and the action possess a far more 
important dramatic unity, which materializes in the general atmosphere 
that is established right from the overture. And even this is no longer an 
irrelevant curtain-raiser, but already prepares the background against which 
the action is to be played. In the course of the opera the recitatives do 
not break up the episodes but actually knit them together with their dramatic 
force. And they are further enriched by a genial and subtle orchestration. 

It is precisely this subtlety and lightness of touch that form the greatest 
contrast with the constant outpourings of Spontini’s orchestra. As to the 
essence of Weber’s melodic line, on the one hand its descent from and its 
predilection for the Italian vocal style of the early 19th century is so clear, 
while on the other its direct influence upon Wagner’s first efforts is so evident, 
that one cannot fail to recognize in this work the first romantic opera, and 
the link between the 18th and 19th centuries. In any case analogies with 
Lohengrin are all too obvious, so that Elsa of Brabant becomes the eldest 
daughter of Euryanthe of Savoy. 

Agnese di Hohenstaufen was conducted by Vittorio Gui, who dived head- 
first into Spontini’s orchestral 
sonorities, and let the singers have a 


their heads. More’s the pity, for a “al 


he had at his disposal a rare com- 
bination of artists whom I should 
have preferred to hear singing rather 
than shouting: Lucille Udovick, 
Dorothy Dow, Franco Corelli, 
Francesco Albanese, Enzo Mas- 
cherini, Anselmo Colzani, Gian 
Giacomo Guelfi, Arnold van Mill, 
Giorgio Algorta, Valiano Natali, 
Valerio Meucci, Lido Pettini and 
Raniero Rossi. 

Not quite so happily balanced 
vocally were the artists called from 
Germany to take part in Euryanthe 
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Italo Tajo as the double-bass-player 
in ‘Il Contrabbasso” 
Photo Florence Festival 

















Dino Buzzati’s set for Lualdi’s ‘Il Diavolo nel Campanile’ at Florence 
Photo Talani 


n its original text. Nevertheless, the skilful and sensitively refined conducting 
of Carlo Maria Giulini produced a balanced result from a cast including 
Herta Wilfert, Inge Borkh, Howard Vandenburg, Karl Kamann, Alexander 
Welitsch, and Hannelore Steffek. 

Erberto Carboni designed the sets for Agnese, which were light and airy, 
but which suffered from a characterless stylization. Those for Euryanthe, 
by Cajo Kiihnly, failed somewhat in their attempt to reproduce ancient 
tapestries. The production of Agnese, by Maner Lualdi, was awkward ; 
that of Euryanthe, by Frank de Quell, traditionally stiff. The public was 
rapturous in both cases. 

Claudio Sartori 
WIESBADEN 
The Italian Operas 

For the success of the season offered by the Bologna Opera at Wiesbaden 
this year four people, in the last analysis, are responsible; Friedrich Schramm, 
the Intendant, who hired them; Angelo Questa, who conducted; Acli Carlo 
Azzolini, who produced them; and Renata Gaede (surely the most courteous 
of impresarii), who brought them. 

In spite of the plethora of co-opted talent, there was throughout the 
three Italian productions a consistency of approach and unity of style that 
were a certain indication that this was a company upon which director and 
conductor had, during the period of rehearsal, imposed a firm discipline. 

Otello was a success. It had its blemishes in the bottom register of Giu- 
seppe Vertecchi, but this young tenor had in his lyrical passages an unusual 
sweetness. He is, I gather, a recent convert to dramatic singing, and his 
earlier lyric experience stood him in good stead in the love duet. As might 
be expected, the change from lyric to dramatic has proved most successful 
in his upper register, and his middle and lower registers still leave a lot to 
be desired. There is, however, every indication that they will improve. 
It is possible to be an adequate Desdemona if the soprano is simply sweet 
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and simple. Cesy Broggini was then more than that. She is a naturally 
sweet singer, and has an appropriate presence, but she has more. She was 
a Desdemona of distinction. Her intonation was almost without flaw, and 
she was pathetic without the lapses of taste that so often accompany pathos. 

It is a rare thing to hear an Iago sing the high A in the Brindisi. We 
have come to be perforce content with an apology for the A in the form 
of a brief cough. Gobbi sang it, and every other bar of his superb music, 
with all the power of which he was capable. In England we have not, so 
far as I am aware, yet seen his Iago. His performance at Wiesbaden was 
definitive and realized all the grim sardonic power inherent in the few 
recorded bars with which we are familiar. The Credo was rightly melo- 
dramatic, and a masterpiece of melodrama; the Sogno of terrifying suavity 
and of impeccable intonation. His dominance of the Otello, and of the 
stage, was complete, and entirely convincing. 

La Forza del Destino was good, yet it was perhaps the least successful 
of the productions. It is hard to say just why, since in theory it lacked 
nothing that could have made it into a performance the first order. 
Caniglia’s accumulated experience and artistic maturity stil* make her the 
most gracious of all Leonoras. Her middle voice and superb sense of 
line were both in evidence and most compelling. Taddei was melodramatic, 
and rather more comfortable at the bottom of his register, which was as 
crisp as one could wish, than at the top. In presence he was both authori- 
tative and active, and, in spite of a performance of Urna fatale which most 
improperly began with a bang and ended with a whimper, most impressive. 
Neri produced his stock splendour as the Padre Guardiano and stood 
dominant not only by his weight of voice, but also by his admirably designed 
immobility. Saturno Meletti’s Melitone was type buffo, but of its type a admir- 
able both in voice and acting. Turrini, 
the tenor, has a fine top register, 
which he knows how to use, but his 
pitch is at times faulty. He acts 
very well, and upon reflection, I am 
inclined to think that Solenne in quest’ 
ora deserved the encore which the 
audience demanded, but which 
Questa refused. Miriam Pirazzini 
sang a good Preziosilla. 

I was informed on the authority 
of the Intendant himself that since 
the audience was not familiar with 
the work, there was to be only one 
performance of Lucia; it was felt 
that to offer more than this one 
performance would be to court 
disaster. How unfounded this fear 
was to prove, the wild enthusiasm 
of what was fundamentally a most 





Saturno Meletti as Fra Melitone 














Curtain call after ‘Otello’ at Wiesbaden : Cesy Broggini as Desdemona, 
Giuseppe Vertecchi as Otello, Tito Gobbi as Iago Photo Willy Rudolph 


conservative audience quite clearly demonstrated. The evening was one 
of surprises, and to a hardened opera-goer most gratifying, since it pro- 
vided both a double resurrection and a new birth. First a resurrection of 
the opera itself, which at last is beginning to appear as musical drama in 
its own right, with its own particular impact, apart from its pyrotechnic 
potentialities; second a resurrection of Tagliavini, who once appeared as 
the model of what a lyric tenor should be, but who, we feared, and not 
without reason, was going the way of all lyric tenor flesh by becoming yet 
another good Puccini tenor. He has now, I think, quite reinstated himself 
as a bel canto singer with a performance of style and integrity, wooing the 
audience with his delicious mezza voce, but lacking none of the fire which 
we are entitled to demand of an Edgardo. 

Lucia herself was literally the talk of the town. Erina Valli’s first 
appearance in London was to say the least undistinguished, indeed to say 
undistinguished is to be charitable beyond the wont of the critic. It is 
clear, however, that some best friend has had a quiet word with her, for 
her Lucia was magnificent. Her voice, technique and interpretation were 
of a standard all too rarely encountered among the most established of 
prime donne. She never twittered (and how rare that is among Lucias) 
and her voice, which leans more to the lyric than to the coloratura, lacked 
none of the necessary accomplishment for this formidable role. She 
offered a most moving performance which the audience, unaccustomed as 
they were, accepted with acclamation, and if she felt any nervousness at 
her first appearance with a cast of such box-office magnitude, she left 
it behind her in the dressing room. 

The rest of the cast was such as to maintain properly the standard which 





(A report on Aus einem Totenhaus appears on page 502) 
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Edgardo and Lucia had set. Taddei, as Enrico, sang splendidly. His fine 
middle and lower registers were an admirable contrast to Valli. Cruda funesta 
was a most intense performance, and his asides to Lucia in the passage pre- 
ceding the wedding, were stern and sinister. Neri was completely depend- 
able, and his entries in and after the sextet were full of authority and power. 
Questa was forced to yield an encore of the sextet. Libera Danielis 


ALDEBURGH 
The Rape of Lucretia (June 12) 

The English Opera Group again displayed one of its most priceless 
possessions—after a lapse of three years—as the first operatic bill of the 
Aldeburgh Festival. Everyone involved in the production approached the 
task of re-establishing Britten’s most beautiful opera as though it were a 
world premiére. For most of the singers, to be sure, it was in effect a 
premiére; of the eight members of the cast only Margaret Ritchie (Lucia) 
and Flora Nielsen (Bianca) had appeared in their roles in previous seasons. 
But the six newcomers were bulwarked by the traditions the English Opera 
Group had kept intact ever since the first performance at Glyndebourne 
in 1947; and both the conductor, Norman Del Mar, and the producer, 
Basil Coleman, knew thoroughly how it had always been intended that the 
opera should be done. 

Reliance on tradition can lead to exceedingly sterile results, if tradition 
is allowed to become nothing more than habit (as it is in a Covent Garden 
Trovatore or Lohengrin). The wonder of this revival of The Rape of Lucretia 
lay in the sense of renewal it gave. There was no mere sterile repetition 
of musical and theatrical formulas that had been found apt in the past; 
one felt that the opera was produced, conducted, and performed by artists 
who understood why the established methods of presenting it were still 
the best ones, and who could quicken every moment with life and meaning. 
I had never seen an English Opera Group performance of The Rape of 
Lucretia before, but I felt that I was enabled to find the values that must 
have been present in earlier productions. I also discovered how many of its 
values were not present in Agnes de Mille’s staging of it in New York 
in 1948. 

In every aspect, the Aldeburgh production was as perfectly scaled to the 
eighteen-foot stage and 290-seat auditorium of the Jubilee Hall as the 
spectacles at Bayreuth are to the special conditions of the Festspielhaus. 
It is impossible to taste the full flavour of The Rape of Lucretia in any but a 
small theatre, since half its point is its appropriateness to sub-operatic 
facilities. The score consists mainly of inflections and nuances rather than 
‘effects... The action takes place quite as much in the imagination of the 
spectator (through the pointers given by the Male and Female Chorus) 
as upon the stage. In the intimacy of the Jubilee Hall a polyphonic line 
played by a solo instrument or a vocal phrase subtly coloured by the 
implication of the words could be as quietly arresting as a melodic rise in 
the tenor part of a Vittoria motet or a textural accentuation in one of 
Webern’s pieces for string quartet. And a step, a turn, an outreached 
hand could provide as telling a visual accent as a Verdian fall to the stage 
floor or a Wagnerian brandish of the sword. 

Every first-class musical drama creates its own unique context, and in 
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performance it stands or falls on the extent to which that context is estab- 
lished and maintained for the spectator. Few other post-war operas 
(perhaps, in the final analysis, only Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero and Orff’s 
Antigone) so convincingly define and delimit their expressive and technical 
areas. Say, if you like, that you do not care for the neo-revivalist preach- 
ments of Ronald Duncan’s Chorus, or that Britten’s imitative counterpoint 
sometimes fills you with ennui. Your objections need not interest 
Mr Duncan or Mr Britten, any more than your, or my, personal detestation 
of Amazonian women like Sieglinde and Briinnhilde would have concerned 
Wagner. For Mr Duncan and Mr Britten understood the psychological 
and aesthetic world they wanted to create in The Rape of Lucretia. And 
they did create that world, and that world alone. The opera is therefore a 
complete success. 

Among the individual contributions to the Aldeburgh production the 
Lucretia of Martha Lipton assumed central interest. The American mezzo- 
soprano seemed a bit detached and over-careful in the spinning scene— 
quite understandably, since this was her operatic début in Britain as well as 
her first attempt on its home ground at a difficult and revealing part. (The 
production had been broken in briefly in Germany before the opening of 
the festival.) But she soon allowed herself to become engrossed in both 
music and drama, and in the second act she was highly persuasive. She 
looked lushly beautiful, and her rich, well-focused tone was infused with 
passion and tragedy. 

Marko Rothmiiller—who always seems best in parts which offer no 
temptation to compare his rather bare tone with the plush-and-velvet of 
the best Italian baritones—was a magnificent Tarquinius, as male as male 
could be, yet musically sensitive and responsive. Raymond Nilsson’s 
delivery of the many-sided music of the Male Chorus was so completely in 
the proper style that one did not mourn the absence of Peter Pears (who 
sang the role in the second Aldeburgh performance on June 14). Arda 
Mandikian handled well both the musical and the pictorial requisites of 
the Female Chorus; how much better she sounds in a small theatre than 
in Covent Garden! Ronald Lewis’s Junius and Trevor Anthony's Collatinus 
were equally expert. As Bianca, Flora Nielsen was fundamentally miscast, 
since her well-bred air made Bianca appear more a hostess than a nurse; 
but there was no gainsaying the high quality of her purely musical 
contribution. Margaret Ritchie admirably justified her retention from earlier 
productions. CS. 
A Dinner Engagement (Lennox Berkeley) (June 17) 

After Mr Paul Dehn’s excellent account of his own libretto in the June 
OPERA, there seems little point in repeating the story of Lennox Berkeley's 
piece ; the culinary basis of the work by now is notorious. The kitchen, 
however, must be welcomed; at long last, it has made its operatic début.* 
It was Hindemith, I believe, who, in his Neues vom Tage, introduced his 
heroine singing in her bath. It is nice to find a British composer who 
assembles his characters about that homely installation, the gas oven. And 
in case anyone should imagine that the goings-on that occur in Mr Berkeley's 
opera are customary in a well-brought-up English kitchen, the librettist has 





*What about the Kitchens in Cenerentola, Martha and Louise. Ed. 
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A DINNER ENGAGEMENT 


An opera in one act, music by Lennox Berkeley, words by Paul Dehn. Produced by William 
Chappell Me and costumes by Peter Snow. First performance, Jubilee Hall, Aldeburgh, 
June 17, 1954. 


Cast: 
An Errand Boy ... jas ane we oe im is wn —_ John Ford 
The Earl of Dunmow .... evi oe olds ae pom val sh Frederick Sharp 
The Countess of Dunmow ian ane ‘int se on ues el Emelie Hooke 
Susan their daughter one jae s a on stile _ = April Cantelo 
Mrs. Kneebone, a hired help . a a ‘an eee os Catherine Lawson 
H.R.H. the Grand Duchess of Monteblanco ... < ioe rae kd Flora Nielsen 
H.R.H. Prince Philippe, her son me : Alexander Young 


English Opera Group Chamber Orchestra 


Conductor : Vilem Tausky 











spared our national pride by casting most of his main characters as foreigners, 
from whom, as we know, anything may be expected. 

When all is said and done, Mr Dehn’s idea was an artful and amusing 
one, and his text was often elegant and sometimes extremely funny. One 
was not sure whether some of his more contrived rhyming was successful, 
or whether his social satire (‘At Mrs Ellibank’s in Wimbledon’) was com- 
fortably placed in its context. A Dinner Engagement, with its ruined Tomates 
Monteblanco, the Royal arrival at the back-door, and Prince Philippe’s 
mistaking of the Dunmow’s blue-blood daughter for their daily char, is 
no more than sophisticated farce. Comedy is a very different affair. Busoni 
wrote once, rather solemnly, that ‘humour is the blossom from the tree of 
seriousness,’ and it was operatic comedy that he had in mind. Farce springs 
from quite another tree—it is not at all a serious botanical specimen—and it 
is not the tree from which sprang (or dropped) Britten’s Albert Herring, 
the comic opera to which A Dinner Engagement is most heavily indebted. 
Thus throughout Berkeley's little diversion I was aware of a destructive 
conflict between farcical situations on the one hand, and situations on the 
other that were comic with a serious undertone to them ; while the music, 
almost continuously to my ears, tended in the direction of lyric comedy, and 
was seldom, if ever, farcical. (One laughed, I think, at Mr Dehn’s verbal 
extravagancies, but not at Mr Berkeley's music.) I fancy that this is the opera’s 
central weakness—a substantial one—to which may be added a secondary 
complaint, that the strongly characterized Mrs Kneebone (her Scene 1 ‘waltz’ 
song should be checked against Mum’s ‘It was took on the pier at Felixstowe’ 
in Herring, Act II1) has virtually nothing to do, and indeed, is scarcely en the 
Stage, during the second scene. 

The opera falls into two scenes, linked together by a fugal instrumental 
interlude, and each scene is deftly built out of clearly-defined separate 
numbers (arias, duets, ensembles etc.), no less deftly interconnected through 
piano-accompanied recitative. Mr Berkeley's textures are impeccable, 
and one remembers with pleasure his skilful handling of the English Opera 
Group’s chamber orchestra. Some of the numbers claim specific attention: 
in Scene 1, the trio between Mrs Kneebone, the Earl and’the Countess, which 
discharges into a rhapsodic and nostalgic coda; Susan’s exceptionally 
beautiful duet with her mother; and Mrs Kneebone’s own aria, an extra- 
ordinarily successful piece of characterization. In Scene 2, one remembers 
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Oliver Messel’s set for Act I, Scene 1 of ‘The Barber’ at Glyndebourne 
All Glyndebourne photographs are by Guy Gravett 


the first quartet (the Earl, the Countess, the Grand Duchess and her son); 
Philippe’s ‘catalogue’ song; and the quartet which precedes the Royal Tour 
of the Dunmow’s back-yard. Less happily executed, as far as the music 
was concerned, were most of the culinary operations; and the romantic 
music attached to Susan and Philippe was not more than adequately charm- 
ing. The Prince’s serenade I found disappointingly insipid. If that is an 
example of traditional Monteblancan folk-song I shall not hurry to hear 
other musical treasures from this hitherto uncharted territory. 

William Chappell’s production and Peter Snow’s décor were appropriately 
gay and inventive. The cast were outstanding, vocally and dramatically. 
The Dunmows were excellently impersonated by Frederick Sharp and Emelie 
Hooke; April Cantelo was a touching and fetching Susan; Catherine Lawson 
was surely the Universal Char, familiar to everybody, whether in Brixton 
or Bloomsbury; and Alexander Young was an impressive, cultivated Philippe. 
But there must be a special word of praise for Flora Nielsen’s magnificent 
Grand Duchess. Vilem Tausky conducted. 

A Dinner Engagement was preceded by a performance of the ballad opera, 
Love in a Village, in the new musical version by Arthur Oldham. Mr 
Oldham’s realization was first performed at the Aldeburgh Festival of 1952. 
In the present production, there were some cast changes (Betty Sagon sang 
Lucinda, for example, and Heddle Nash undertook Hawthorn), while Acts 
II and III were compressed and ran without an interval. Nevertheless, the 
production was so slow, and the singing so lacking in vitality and quality, that 
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even the first act (which was all I heard) seemed interminable ; and the 
cast changes proved to be no sort of improvement on the original perform- 
ance. Mr Pears’s Hawthorn was badly missed. I was not much taken by Mr 
Oldham’s realization when I first made its acquaintance, and this rehearing 
of Act I did not rouse my affections. | still wonder why in the whole of the first 
act, amongst some dozen or so numbers, Mr Oldham failed to include one 
genuinely quick piece. I hope the Group will do something about the 
slowness of dramatic and musical pace before they bring the production to 
London this autumn. Donald Mitchell 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia (June 16) 

It was on the Busch-Ebert Mozart performances that Glyndebourne’s 
reputation was established. In 1951 came the sudden death of Fritz Busch, 
and the following year Vittorio Gui began his real association with Glynde- 
bourne. (He had, it is true, conducted for the company in Edinburgh in 1948 
and 1949.) It is natural, therefore, that the emphasis has somewhat shifted 
from Mozart to Rossini, of whose works Gui has for many years been an 
ardent disciple and authority. By the end of this year’s Edinburgh Festival 
Glyndebourne will have produced three Rossini works ; and just as in pre- 
war days one looked forward to yet another addition to the Mozart repertory, 
now we hope that more of Rossini’s works will find their way into the Glynde- 
bourne programme—L Italiana in Algeri, La Gazza Ladra and Signor Bruschino 
are three that suggest themselves. 

It was Gui’s wonderful reading of the score that provided the really 
memorable moments of this production ; the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
played with translucent tone and the utmost finesse. ‘I only play what 
Rossini wrote’, Gui said, after I had remarked to him that I was hearing some 
things in the orchestra for the first time. Never in my experience has the 
Barber sounded less vulgar, at least in the pit. 

Ebert too had set out to purge the piece of a lot of the vulgar slap-stick 
with which it has been for so long cluttered up—a worthy thing to do if you 
replace it by something better. But there was so much fuss and such an 
abundance of movement on the stage (the Largo al factotum, for example, 
was like a piece of ballet choreography gone wrong), that I can well under- 
stand why Rossini was constrained to tell his singers to stand still ! 





IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA 


Opera in two acts by Gioacchino Rossini, words by Cesare Sterbini. Produced by ont Ebert: 
Costumes and scenery by Oliver Messel. First production at Glyndebourne, June 10, 1954 


Cast 
Fiorello wars Gs — ade ~ hie a hk Gwyn Griffiths 
Count Almaviva = fala en ne a sal ee aie Juan Oncina 
Figaro ch na - ‘ wes wie ies sas Sesto Bruscantini 
Rosina ; Sul ; om as ma we. oe a. Graziella Sciutti 
Bartolo im Ix ; es a om ca me ase Ian Wallace 
Berta ; AG - = . -_ ten wt Noreen Berry 
Ambrogio a : ah i . sie i a a Harold Williams 
Basilio 3 oa ' ie oa ee Antonio Cassinelli 
An Officer nde = ' - ‘us Px me = David Kelly 
A Notary a : " “a , ean ame os én Daniel McCoshan 


The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
Conductor—Vittorio Gui 
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‘The Barber’ at Glyndebourne, Act I, Scene 2: Almaviva arrested by the Watch 


Comic opera at Glyndebourne is, in any case, very difficult ; the ‘few’ in 


the audience who know, or who pretend to know, the text and the language 
will laugh, but unless a lot of funny visual situations are created and exag- 
gerated by actions on the part of the singers, the audience remains cold— 
and nothing is more deadly than to sit through a performance of Italian 
comic opera in silence. 

Agree or not with a lot of what Ebert does, there is no denying that he and 
Gui between them achieved an ensemble that was nothing short of miraculous; 
and for the Barber to have become an ensemble opera when four of the five 
principals are from Italian opera houses is indeed remarkable. 

Bruscantini was unable to establish himself as the real protagonist of the 
opera ; he lacked charm and sparkle, and he was not singing as well as he 
can. In the recitative passages he was excellent. One forgave a soprano 
instead of a mezzo Rosina at a Festival production on this occasion, for 
Graziella Sciutti was one of the most enchanting Rosinas one could hope for. 
To be sure, she would not cause a riot with an audience that demanded a 
brilliant coloratura ; but she is an excellent vocalist with a charming voice 
and personality. 

Oncina is not my favourite among Italian tenors. His tone is sometimes 
unpleasant, and he sings falsetto too often; but he strikes a fine stage 
figure, and like Bruscantini he was outstanding in his recitatives. Cassinelli, 
the Don Basilio, failed entirely to justify his importation. He disclosed a 
large booming voice with which he sang loudly nearly all the time. _Stylistic- 
ally he was very provincial. I liked his seedy make-up, though, and like 
most Italian basses he has a pair of wonderfully expressive hands. 
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Ian Wallace scored a triumph as Bartolo—not only did he sing well, but 
his Italian was excellent. He held his own in the difficult recitatives with 
his Italian colleagues and made a great thing of A un dottor della mia sorte. 
His Bartolo was dramatically a believable creature, not the usual exaggerated 
‘grotesque’; one felt really sorry for him. 

The small parts were adequately done, though it seemed most unfair to 
ask a young beginner like Noreen Berry to make her British stage début in 
the role of Berthe, which requires lots of experience. 

Settings and costumes were by Messel. The latter were full of colour, but 
why dress Rosina like a Victorian débutante with a sort of bustle? The 
scenery was pretty without being memorable, though the street scene did look 
like what it was meant to be, and there was a clever scene change between the 
two scenes of Act I, which, because it was so clever, had the disadvantage 
of killing stone-dead the Figaro-Almaviva duet. 

Usually at Glyndebourne the long dinner interval makes little or no 
difference to the dramatic whole of an opera. But the second act of The 
Barber is musically inferior to the first, so that after nearly an hour and a 
half’s break, I had the strange feeling that I was witnessing quite another 
opera—the unity had been lost. H.D.R. 
Alceste (June 13) 

Carl Ebert’s staging of Gluck’s tribute to conjugal love remained, in its 


‘The Barber’ at Glyndebourne, Act II, Scene 1: *Don Alonso’ corrects Dr 
Bartolo in the lesson scene. 

















revival for a second season, the supreme artistic achievement of Glynde- 
bourne’s recent history. A work that partly or wholly eludes most 
producers, Alceste was again realized in visual and dramatic terms that 
were many-sided yet competely relevant and completely unified. 

There are three chief aspects of Alceste as a spectacle. Its revelation of 
the queen’s unwavering love is passionately human; in the intimacy of 
its emotion, though certainly not in the conventions of its representation, 
Alceste is the Traviata of its period. At the same time it is a stately classical 
art-work, with a formal symmetry that exists, so to speak, for its own sake, 
in a mood of detachment from the characters and the subject matter. And 
it is a series of stage pictures, deliberately planned to leave room for 
handsome design and movement. 

The miracle wrought by Mr Ebert consisted in the perfect synthesis of all 
these elements. None was ever forgotten, yet no undue emphasis on one 
ever crowded the others out. The groupings of the chorus gave constant 
visual pleasure, against Sir Hugh Casson’s superbly proportioned quasi- 
abstract settings. Yet the chorus was never merely pretty. It always 
mirrored both the musical forms and the concentrations and diminishments 
of musical dynamics. By watching the chorus one could discern the 
beginning, middle, and end of the musical sections, and a climax in the score 
was also a visual climax on the stage. How much more satisfying this 
treatment was than the Metropolitan Opera’s 1952 version, which pinned 
its faith on endless attitudinizings of the ballet! 

Nowhere was Mr Ebert’s touch more animating than in the bodily 
movement and facial expression of the individual principals. I have no 
wish to minimize the loveliness of Magda Laszlo’s natural bearing; but 
with Ebert’s help she has learned to mirror every nuance of Alceste’s inner 
emotional life—without ever moving out of focus in the serene totality 
of the mise-en-scéne, and without ever seeming to fall back upon choreo- 
graphic interpretations of the musical score. All the other actors were 
equally vivid as personalities—Richard Lewis, as an essentially masculine 
yet quickly sensitive Adméte; Thomas Hemsley, as a comic Hercules whose 
sudden intrusion enlivened the closing action without disrupting the tone 
of the performance; and all the minor characters, who never seemed like 
pawns in the producer’s hand, no matter how transient or incidental their 
functions might be. 

There is not room to detail the countless felicities of Mr Gui’s conducting. 
Perhaps this music can be realized with tempos and textures and phrasing 
that discover all its highest values more perfectly; but I do not see how. 
I have racked my brain without recalling a more consummately musical 
performance of any of Gluck’s music. 

How unhappy it was, in the face of these manifold excellences, that 
Alceste should not have been better sung! Miss Laszlo’s intentions were of the 
best, but her voice was trembly and often strident. Raimundo Torres’s 
High Priest was breathless and often anti-musical; his Apollon was a shade 
better, but hardly good enough. Dermot Troy’s Evandre was vocaily 
featureless. Only Mr Lewis’s finely considered, capably executed account 
of Adméte’s music maintained a vocal standard worthy of Glyndebourne’s 
reputation. CS. 
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The Scala under Toscanini 
by Claudio Sartori 


3: ‘Toscanini is not to be touched’ 
(but only until 1903) 


How did Toscanini present himself to the Scala in 1898 ? 

Above all, he brought with him the fame of being the finest interpreter and 
supporter of the Italian realist school, as well as a fervent Wagnerian. In 
his first season at the Scala he neglected neither Wagner nor the young Italian 
and foreign composers. He announced Meistersinger, Mascagni’s Iris, 
Massenet’s King of Lahore. But to these new works he added Norma, 
Les Huguenots and Falstaff. He further promised Verdi’s Pezzi Sacri and 
Perosi’s Resurrection of Lazarus. The ballets were to be Bayer’s Rosa d’ Amore 
and Massenet’s Carillon. The only opera new to the Scala was Iris. A 
glance, therefore, for recent works, and another for the pillars of Italian and 
German 19th century lyric theatre. All was well organized, according to 
plan. At the beginning of the season, however, things began to happen. 

Norma was to have been the third opera to be performed. The first 
performance was postponed. The press reported delay after delay in the 
production, and began to worry. At last the whole story exploded. The 
conductor had arrived at the dress rehearsal of the opera, had proceded to pull 
it to pieces and had refused to present it to the public. He considered the 
production unsatisfying. He declared that Ines de Frate as Norma was 
inadequate. Protests and solicitations were of no avail. The conductor 
was adamant. Perhaps he remembered a not so distant season at the Dal 
Verme in which he had been forced to replace the tenor in J Promessi Sposi 
because of public protest. This experience was not to be repeated at the 
Scala. There was to te no Norma. Norma was to be taken out of the 
programme, and was to be replaced by William Tell. Thus Rossini was also 
represented at the advent of Toscanini to the Scala. 

With such a programme, Toscanini offered the points of arrival of the 
great masters : Wiéilliam Tell for Rossini ; Les Huguenots for Meyerbeer ; 
Falstaff for Verdi ; Meistersinger for Wagner. He wanted these composers 
to be represented by their greatest works. And he allowed the public to 
appreciate this ; he granted an encore of the final stretta of the William Tell 
overture, and allowed his Falstaff, the baritone Antonio Scotti, to triple his 
Quand’ero paggio. To say that the critics were completely satisfied with 
Toscanini’s editions would be untrue. Several points were raised against 
him. Above all he was reprimanded for the dryness of rhythm 
—acceptable perhaps in the case of Wagner, just bearable in Massenet, but 
quite out of the question in Falstaff. No doubt there was some exaggeration 
in these criticisms, possibly backed by the ill-feeling of Giulio Ricordi towards 
the Wagnerian conductor, but it is also doubtless that knowlegeable critics, 
such as those of the Gazzetta Musicale, must have still had Verdi’s own render- 
ing of Falstaff in their ears, so that comparison must have been fairly easy for 
them. The young Toscanini, in order to correct mistakes and bad habits, 
almost surely exaggerated by reaction, thus enforcing tyranny rather than 
discipline, rigidity rather than precision. The effort to prevent the slightest 
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nuance getting out of hand resulted in a rigidity of rhythm and of tempo which, 
together with his strict observance of the original markings, robbed the 
orchestra of all subtlety, all softness of sound, all elasticity of movement. 
According to his critics, his performances became metallic. Yet Toscanini 
was not discouraged, nor did he concede anything—or if he did it was precious 
little. In any case, up till then those against him were a minority. The public 
was at one with him, to the cry of ‘Toscanini non si tocca’—‘Toscanini is not 
to be touched.’ 

During that year he conducted a symphony and choral concert at the Scala, 
which included Verdi's Pezzi Sacri, a symphony by Schumann, a Schubert 
march orchestrated by Liszt, and Perosi’s Resurrection of Lazarus, with a 
choir of 140 voices.’ For the Scala Orchestral Society he conducted three 
concerts during April and May, 1899, in which he introduced compositions 
by Paer, Martucci, Mancinelli, Sgambati, Cherubini, Niccolo Celega, 
Morlacchi, Brahms, Berlioz, Wagner and Beethoven. Paer was represented 
by his overture to Sargino ; Cherubini by the scherzo from his Quartet 
in E flat. These are composers of the transition period between the 18th 
and 1°th centuries, who at that time appeared only in Toscanini’s symphonic 
repertory (and even here only rarely), but who never reappeared in his operatic 
repertory after his first experiment with Paer’s Maitre de Chapelle (Turin, 1896). 

Programmes of the following years remained faithful to the pattern estab- 
lished in the first season : an opera by Verdi, one by Wagner and a good 
sprinkling of new works, both Italian and foreign. Here and there we find 
Donizetti, Weber, Berlioz, while Bellini is conspicuously absent. No Verdi 
work appeared in the 1900-1901 season, but that was the year of the composer's 
death and the Scala was closed from January 25-31, 1901, during the last days 
of his life. On February Ist, Toscanini conducted a commemorative concert 
in which Caruso, Borgatti, Tamagno and Mmes Brambilla, Carelli and Pinto 
sang extracts from Verdi operas. On the 26th of the same month, Toscanini 
conducted 900 voices in the chorus Va pensiero as the bodies of Verdi and 
Giuseppina Strepponi were carried from the cemetery to the Rest Centre for 
Musicians. 

As to the set repertory, we note that Wagner is represented by five operas 
(Meistersinger, 1899 ; Siegfried, 1900 ; Lohengrin, 1900; Tristan, 1900; 
Walkiire, 1902) ; Verdi by four opera (Falstaff, 1899 ; Trovatore, 1902 ; 
Luisa Miller, 1903 ; Ballo, 1903) , as well as by the Requiem Mass (1902) ; 
Donizetti by two (Elisir d’Amore, 1901 ; Linda di Chamounix, 1902) ; 
Puccini by two (Tosca, 1900 ; Bohéme, 1901) ; Franchetti by two (Germania, 
1902 ; Asrae/, 1903); Mascagni by two (Jris, 1899 ; Maschere, 1901). 
By only one, are represented Meyerbeer (Les Huguenots, 1899) ; Berlioz 
(Damnation of Faust, 1903) ; Massenet (King of Lahore, 1899) ; Rossini 
(William Tell, 1899) ; Weber (Euryanthe, 1902) ; Boito (Mefistofele, 1901) ; 
Galeotti (Anton, 1900) ; Smareglia (Oceana, 1903) ; Goldmark (Queen of 
Sheba, 1901) ; De Lara (Messalina, 1901) ; Tchaikovsky (Eugene Onegin, 
1900) ; and Humperdinck (Hansel und Gretel, 1902). As already noted, 
Bellini was excluded, after the unhappy attempt to stage Norma. The 
earliest works went no further back than Rossini’s William Tell and Weber's 
Euryanthe. On the other hand, Toscanini revived works which had otherwise 
disappeared from the repertory : L’Elisir d’ Amore, for example, had not been 
presented at the Scala for 40 years; Linda di Chamounix for 46 ; I/ Trovatore 
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Tamagno as Otello; De Luca as Mephisto in Berlioz’s ‘The Damnation of 
Faust’ at the Scala 


(in which no one had any faith any more and which was practically re- 
discovered in Toscanini’s revival) for 19 ; Luisa Miller for 36, and Ballo for 
28. So the repertory of the great masters was renewed. Perhaps the dis- 
crepancy between the old and the new may seem a little excessive to-day, but 
in those days it was normal for opera houses to speculate mainly on novelties 
to draw the interest of a public always eager to see new works. 

And so we come to the middle of the 1903 season. Arturo Toscanini 
conducted Ballo, with Giovanni Zenatello in the principal part. During the 
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second act, the public furiously began to demand an encore of the aria 
E scherzo od é follia which the maestro would not allow. Then, annoyed at 
the audience’s behaviour, Toscanini suddenly left the rostrum and the 
performance and retired from any further commitments. The following 
morning he left for Genoa where he boarded a ship for Buenos Aires, arriving 
there just in time to conduct the Spring season at the Teatro Colon. 

This was the result of a sudden tantrum. It was an effort to solve a situa- 
tion which by then must have become unbearable. The press, at the time, 
clearly hinted at something definitely wrong which urgently needed settling. 
What had happened that from the Toscanini non si tocca of the beginning of 
the 1899 season it should have come to a sigh of relief at his departure in 
1903 ? 

The fact was that in 1899 Toscanini had shown what could be done with 
the co-operation of all concerned to better the condition of the opera theatre, 
and everyone had praised and encouraged him. But when, from 1899 to 1903, 
he had pretended that all should contribute in an equal measure of effort and 
sacrifice to the work of restoration, public included, little by little those who 
should have been indispensable collaborators in his reform gradually left 
him and turned away, frightened by the effort required. Confident in his 
own strength, the maestro had thought he could ask and receive from others 
much weaker than himself the capacity for work, iron will and tenacity, the 
superhuman effort which only he himself could give. The others gave up on 
the way, puffing and blowing, unable to go further. They needed to rest and 
relax. Toscanini was left alone, and alone he could do nothing. Since he 
was incapable of relaxing, he had no alternative other than to leave the theatre 
and his public for a while. He would go elsewhere to continue his work of 
reform. In the meantime Milan 
could meditate over the road covered 
so far, and after a lapse of time it 
would perhaps be ready to continue 
this road with him, from the point 
where it had been left. 

During his absence, in the bitter- 
ness of the separation—after the 
first moment of illusory relief—the 
people of Milan were soon to realize 
the meaning of Toscanini’s first 
period of dictatorship at the Scala. 
He had found a theatre and a public 
over which shallowness and negli- 
gence. reigned. The repertory had 
become atrophied, reduced toa mini- 
mum number of operas: Toscanini 
broadened it. Performances had 
been dominated by the whims 


Ester Mazzoleni, the Leonora of the 
Scala’s 1907-8 season 
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Zenatello in Act III of Aligi’s *Figlia di Iorio” 


of singers, who made cuts and changes as they wished : Toscanini had 
enforced a return to a strict observance of the original scores. For reasons of 
economy, impresario, publishers and producers had contented themselves 
with shameful editions. Toscanini had kept a vigilant eye over the state of 
scenery and costumes (he had once even gone so far as to interrupt a rehearsal 
in order to check on the condition of shoes worn by the chorus). In the 
auditorium, Toscanini had brought with him from Turin the custom of 
having complete darkness during performance, thus robbing the public of its 
chance for mundane conversation. He had demanded that the singers forsake 
all traditional abuses, all hamming, and the forzature worthy of a municipal 
band. Of the audience he had required punctuality, the waiving of encores, 
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and the leaving at home of voluminous hats on the part of the ladies. In 
short he had called for discipline and a general seriousness. It was not long 
before protests began to be heard from the ranks hit by his innovations. 
They came from the singers, who considered themselves wronged in having 
been deprived of their sacred rights ; they came from the orchestral players, 
who considered themselves insulted ; from the impresarios and publishers, 
who feared for their interests—for the concept of economy was unknown to 
Toscanini. The public was indignant at what it considered a lack of courtesy 
on the part of the conductor. The fiercest opposition came from Guilio 
Ricordi, who was ill pleased at being dethroned from the Scala hierachy, and 
perhaps could still see in Toscanini the conductor who in his youth had been 
patronized by the rival publishing house of Giovannina Lucca, and who 
had been a staunch supporter of Catalani, the rival of Puccini, who was 
Casa Ricordi’s favourite. And it was not unknown for press critics to be 
inspired by the directions of Casa Ricordi. 

Nevertheless, things went passably for the first years. As liaison between 
the obstinacy of the maestro and the disagreeableness of all stood the 
ability and supreme tact of Duke Guido Visconti. The aged Duke died, 
however, on November 15, 1902, and the presidency of the board governing 
the theatre was taken over by his son Uberto. It should be noted here that 
the municipal authorities, after a negative referendum among the admini- 
strators in 1901, still continued in its refusal of any grant. Having governed 
the theatre for three years, the Society partly reformed and pledged itself 
first for another year and then until 1907. Uberto Visconti was in tempera- 
ment very different from his cultivated and gentlemanly father, and instead 
of acting as an intermediary was often himself against Toscanini, meddling 
in artistic matters in which the maestro would not tolerate the slightest 
interference. The situation rapidly deteriorated. But Toscanini was in 
the right. On coming to the Scala he had demanded, and obtained as con- 
dition of his acceptance, a guarantee of absolute independence and authority. 
It was to be for him to choose the singers, the orchestral players, the number 
of rehearsals, the productions. In short, he was to be in charge of the entire 
artistic side of performance. In acting as he had, he had done no more than 
exercise the rights conceded him by the contract. If the other parties would 
not follow his direction, it was they who were not abiding by the contract. 

In any case, in 1903 things became too hot, and Toscanini, to the amazement 
of everybody, left the Scala for the first time. When it was known that he 
had left for Buenos Aires, there was no other alternative than to call someone 
else in. The following two and a half seasons were directed by Cleofonte 
Campanini, who added to Toscanini’s repertory The Marriage of Figaro 
and Don Pasquale. Campanini, however, abandoned his third season halfway 
through because the orchestra had rebelled against him, and the season was 
brought to a close by Leopoldo Mugnone. (To be continued) 


Vienna Operetta. A three-weeks season of Viennese operetta opens at 
the Stoll Theatre on August 16 with a performance of Wiener Blut (Strauss), 
this will be followed by Princess Czardas (Kalman) on August 19, and The 
Merry Widow on August 20. The soloists come from the Vienna Volksoper 
and the Munich Staatsoperette. Conductors will be Wilhelm Schénherr and 
Fritz Zwerenz, the producers are Tony Niessner and Karlheinz Haberlandt. 
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Opera a la Mode: (2) 


by Joseph Kerman 


Strawinsky has his particular magic too. Never has he written.a score that 
glistens of virtuosity so completely, or so stilly. But whereas his earlier music 
has often revealed the high sheen of polished precision machinery, there is in the Rake 
a new humane luminescence, which has evidently been widely observed. The 
newness is perhaps clearest in comparison with the one work that comes to mind 
more frequently than any other when listening to the opera : Pulcinella, the little 
ballet after Pergolesi which aggravated critics of the 1920s. Pulcinella is as crisp 
as slapstick ; it is a more perfect embodiment of the comedy of masks even than 
Pergolesi, and incidentally reveals more about the music it parodies than any written 
accounts or analyses I know. But the Rake presents a comedy of people, like the 
operas of Mozart. The four main characters are not masks, ballet figures, types or 
symbols, but people as alive as Susanna or Tamino or Donna Elvira or Fiordiligi. 
The sense of this reality, so crucial to one’s response to the opera, can I know only 
be asserted and not demonstrated, with the Rake as with the Mozart operas. But as 
with them, phrases remain in the mind like sudden intimate memories of a person’s 
word or tone or gesture—‘He loves me still ! then I alone . . .” ‘Oh God, what 
hopes have I?’ ‘Venus, my queen, my bride—at last,’ ‘Be thanked, for masterless 
should I abide / Too long, I soon would die.” In the important arias there is that 
quality of truth that music seems to be able to supply, which can make a pathetically 
wooden figure like Beethoven’s Florestan into an intensely touching and full 
dramatic personality. Basically, I suppose, this results from a certain great sympathy, 
and an ability to recreate, mirror, or symbolize emotional responses in the specific 
forms of musical expression—the sort of thing that is sternly excluded from 
Strawinsky’s well-known philosophy of music. 

It is easier to confess that we never expected this sense of depth from Strawinsky 
than to understand how he has accomplished it. Perhaps it is related to a relaxation 
in this work of his heretofore characteristic musical style. As i tried to put it a 
few years ago*, Strawinsky’s distinctive peculiarity is a kind of musical stratification, 
which occurs both in his count2rpoint (looking at tne score vertically) and in his 
concept of form (looking at the score horizontally, and hearing how the piece 
extends itself in time). His works are made up of level, disparate and even 
incongruous sections juxtaposed without preparation or transition ; the sections 
may be quite long, or as short as a beat or two, ano are marked off by sharp breaks in 
instrumental colour, or sudden shifts in key-centre, or by rhythmic interruptions— 
Strawinsky has as many ways of arranging them as a painter has with planes of flat 
colour. The musical sections are in a sense flat, though this of course no more 
implies lifelessness than it does for Cézanne; Strawinsky eliminates tension within 
them melodically, rhythmically, and harmonically, as though to exaggerate their 
apposition one to another. This at any rate was what one could detect in the music 
of the 1920s and 30s ; but later in that essay I mentioned casually that in the latest 
works there were some passages (the pas de deux in Orpheus) where this disjunct 
technique was very much toned down. This has turned out to be more prophetic 
than the quip that Strawinsky’s declamation was likely to destroy Auden’s poetry. 
For the Rake differs from Strawinsky’s earlier work in that the musical sections are 
much longer and less flat in themselves. Where the typical Strawinskian shifts 
occur, they are generally correlated to changes in the dramatic action, as is the 
classical manner. In short, the whole style is less extreme. And let us do 
Strawinsky the courtesy of regarding this not as a betrayal nor as a return to the 
fold nor as a newest pose, but simply as a solution to the particular expressive 
problem set up by the present material. 

The texture of the long sections is in any case more homogeneous than any other 
music written since around 1750, and on this account there is a certain affinity 
between the Rake and music of the time of Hogarth, Bach, and Pergolesi. This 
seems to me so in spite of the more obvious bows to Mozart, Gluck, Bellini and 
Tchaikovsky. What flattens the texture most decisively, still, is Strawinsky’s 
resolute refusal to modulate, especially to the dominant key, in a forceful, exciting, 


*The Hudson Review, Vol. III No. 1 (Spring 1950), pp 124-131 
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‘dramatic’ fashion ; as with Bach, original tonic keys refuse to be seriously ruffled, 
Modulation of the forceful kind has always been anathema to Stravinsky, who 
dislikes Beethoven ana Wagner (but not Mozart, it appears) on account ef their 
whole-hearted development of its possibilities. Historically speaking, the present 
style is shrewdly chosen for an opera committed to the idea of the aria. The opera 
seria aria of Scarlatti and Handel was intended to be psychologically static, a formal 
‘emotion’ in soliloquy which could best be managed, at least in theory, by the musical 
style of that period, which depended more on interior elaboration than interior 
progress, contrast and excitement. The later modulatory style of Mozart and 
Haydn grew up in order to harmonize relatively strong contrasts ; it was associated 
with contrasting keys, contrasting second subjects i in sonata form, and psychological 
conflicts in the opera. Thus it made possible a great operatic invention, the moving 
ensemble, in which complex action could be incorporated within a musical continuity, 
But Mozart and Beethoven met corresponding problems when they came to write 
static soliloquies. With admirable logic, Wagner stopped writing arias altogether, 
developing instead long integrated passages for the solo singer during which 
elaborate psychological progresses are supposed to take place ; perhaps the greatest 
is the ‘Delirium’ from the third act of Tristan. As for Bellini and Verdi, they 
renounced the Beethovenian style for their arias, and wrote static pieces again, 
though of a much simpler variety than Handel would have dared to use. They 
simply used tunes ; it took the Romantics to make anything that serious out of a 
tune. Strawinsky follows neither example, but simulates the emotionally level aria 
of the earlier time by characteristically modern means. 

As an important incidental result of this extended static writing, the fact that 
certain pieces are in certain keys, and stay there, is particularly clear, clearer than in 
almost any other operatic music known to-day. It is natural for a composer to 
plan to derive significance from facts of this kind. Consequently we find that the 
Rake is organized tonally down to the last modulation ; it is more rigorously 
organized, perhaps, than any other tonal opera. In the following summary of the 
main outlines of this scheme, some technicalities have been inevitable (capital letters 
are used for major keys, small ones for minor keys). 

Act I: The Prelude, a fanfare on E recalling the Monteverdi Orfeo, leads into 

A for the first scene. A becomes the central key and the dominant 
relationship E—A assumes basic importance. After Anne has sung 
the first stanza in A, Tom shifts abruptly to G for his stanza. The 
Quartet that concluaues Scene | returns to A ; but at the very end, as 
Shadow steps out to the audience to remark : ‘The PROGRESS OF 
A RAKE begins!,’ there is again the abrupt shift to G. This step, 
A—G, seems well established now. 

Scene 2, the brothel, opens in C. The Roaring Boys sing in C, 
the Whores in B flat ; this forms a parallel to the step A—G in Scene | 
and completes the complex A—C/G—B flat which is structurally 
important in the opera. But the scene ends safely in A. 

Anne’s scene (Scene 3) opens in a-minor ; her first Aria is in b, her 
second in C. So the scene moves up the scale, a—b—C, clarifying 
the progression A—C which has been articulated by the act as a whole. 

Act 11: Tom’s opening Aria in B flat insists on ending in G. Its contrasting 
middle section works its way upward obviously from G—A flat—a— 
b flat—b ; the reprise of the first part is again in B flat, closing oddly, 
weakly, in G. This transitory rising is characteristic of the whole 
second act. Scene 2 begins in c (with Anne ; c—b—< again, as has 
been mentioned) and then moves up to D, which is Baba’s key ; 
Scene 3 moves up from D to E flat (note the last words of the act, 
‘I’ve buriea her,” on the notes D—E flat, derived from Tom’s cadence 
to the Duet ‘Thanks to this excellent device’). And Act IIT is to 
begin in E. 

Act lll: This brings us full circle ; the auction scene (Scene 1) begins and ends 
in E, though there are wide deviations, notably to Tom’s key B fia 
for the Ballad Tune which he sings off-stage with Shadow. E is 
poised for resolution to the central tonic, A. 

But Scene 2, the graveyard, does not yet resolve ; it stands as 4 
great interruption of this expected progression. Up to now, 
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Strawinsky has anxiously stressed continuity between scenes by making 
the relation between the end of one and the beginning of tne next 
extremely direct : in Act I, G—C and A—a; in Act II, G—« and 
D—d. But after the E-major ending of Act III, 1, Scene 2 opens 
evilly in b flat, the most remote (and for this piece, the most unusual) 
conjunction possible. The dialogue between Tom and Nick oscillates 
around b flat and G, again, but works around to f sharp and b. Then 
the rescue-song of Anne, off-stage, is in C ; the step b—C has been 
Anne’s twice before. Tom triumphantly echoes C ; Nick’s great 
exit is back to b flat, and Tom, cursed, obediently repeats B fiat. 

Another abrupt, unusual key-shift opens Scene 3, in Bedlam : 
B flat—A. Thus the cadence E (Scene 1)—A (Scene 3) is fulfilled, 
and the graveyard scene is carefully set off from the rest; B flat 
disjunctly enclosed by E and A. The next number is in C, restating 
the movement A—C of Act I. As Anne enters, Tom reaches G ; 
their Duet of reconcilation glides from g into B flat. It incorporates a 
strong A flat, which i. emphasized by the following Lullaby. Then 
the Duettino with which Anne and Trulove take their leave is a cleanly 
polytonal piece, half in B flat, half in G, ending in G. The Mourning 
Chorus naturally has to come in a, and the Epilogue brightens, and 
iterates A major. 

As a whole the opera is -een to exhibit a tonal coherence that is 
wholly classical in its principle. Act I establishes A and then the 
relatively close key of C, via the dominant G. Act II opens in a 
B flat—G domain and moves episodically, and with mounting excite- 
ment, up to a prolonged E-major in Act III, Scene 1. This prepares 
the all-important recapitulation to A in Scene 3; and within this 
final scene B flat and G are encompassed, rationalized, exorcised. 
But the graveyard scene acts as a climax, a point of maximum tension, 
since it interrupts the main rhythm and delays the resolution. On 
this pattern several significant though less fundamental relationships 
are superimposed. 

That Strawinsky intended ail this there can of course be no doubt, any more than 
that Alban Berg wrote into Wozzeck what he took to be a pavane and a fugue and 
a movement in sonata-form inter alia. For critics of a certain kind, this is at once 
to be understood as the true key to the excellence of the work (provided that they 
like it in the first place). Actually it raises a host of difficult questions. Are these 
elements heard? if so by whom—by musicians trained in a specially-directed ana- 
lytical procedure, or by the opera audience? are they intrinsic, ‘natural’, or do we 
learn to hear any relationships that any composer inserts in his music? what is the 
balance between heard factors and intellectually known ones in the aesthetic ex- 
perience of music? if not consciously heard, do these elements penetrate the mind 
subliminally? if they are not experienced in any way, does the opera suffer? essentially? 
appreciably? if not, why bother? Such questions are rarely asked or recognized as 
questions, much less answered or agreed on, and they are not to be answered 
here. Without implying any prejudgments, I repeat that ‘key areas’ in this opera 
are unusually static and straightforward to the ear, and that Strawinsky’s way of 
changing key by means of bald juxtaposition, rather than by the smoother process of 
genuine modulation, puts long-range relationships between them in the simplest 
possible auditory form. To the extent that it is achieved tonally, the climactic 
effect of the graveyard scene should I think be apparent to anyone who would be 
aware that, say, the central section of the Adagio of the Schubert C-major Quintet 
is very specially placed. (In Schubert that section is in f minor, as contrasted with 
the E major of the beginning; in Strawinsky the larger scene is set off from the rest 
of the act by the unnatural intrusion of its B flat between E and A.) The return to 
A for the Bedlam scene should be heard as a ‘recapitulation’ by anyone who knows 
this effect from a Beethoven symphony, and should thereby enhance the dramatic 
idea of Spring’s return in the cycle of Adonis. The scene is already marked off by 
the abrupt shift from B flat to A that introduces it, but in best classical fashion 
Strawinsky also recalls the thematic material of Act I, 1, though not precisely: 
one very important motive of an alternating minor and major third, and another 
of a descending arpeggio in even crotchets, E’—C sharp—C sharp. Sooner 
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or later, the listener will begin to associate the key when Tom sings with the sound 
of the key a minor third below or above (B flat and G). Musical sections in the 
striking half-step relationship are heard at each of Anne’s appearances (b—C, 
g—A flat). Ultimately I would suppose that these effects are different only in 
degree, not in kind, from something as straightforward as a change in mode from 
minor to major. Presumably no one misses the bright effect made by the A major 
of the Epilogue in relation to the a minor of the preceding Mourning Chorus. 

Along with the organization in key goes (as usual) a system of musical repetitions, 
The main point to be made about these, I believe, is that almost all of them were 
planned in order to set in relief the graveyard scene. It is here that the greatest 
number of strands from earlier points in the opera are pulled together—as though 
to indicate, perhaps, Tom’s highest level of self-awareness. There are the church- 
bells striking twelve, interrupted by Nick Shadow; a reminder of the silly cuckoo- 
clock of the brothel, where Tom’s fall began, and, subtly, of Nick’s deception there to 
be matched by Tom’s success now. As Tom resolves to trust Anne, there is the 
plainest reference to both her decisive arias in the earlier acts, ‘I go to him’ and ‘O 
heart, be stronger’. Tom’s fourth wish, for Anne, is like the other three wishes 
spoken, not sung, and associated with a harpsichord arpeggio; this particular 
unification, however, was probably better in mind than in realization. The arpeggio 
has to do with Nick Shadow, the granter of wishes, and it seems to have grown 
during the long harpsichord solos which accompany the excruciating game of chance. 
The whole scene is further linked to the preceding (auction) and following (Bedlam) 
scenes by means of the Ballad Tune first heard during the auction, sung off-stage 
by the carousing Tom and Nick: ‘If boys had wings and girls had stings’, ‘Who 
cares a fig for Tory or Whig?’ (in B flat). As they enter the graveyard, a curious 
halting ritornello is heard (g); soon afterwards Nick reveals himself to the melody 
of the Ballad (in G).* When Tom is struck mad, he childishly sings the Ballad again 
to close the scene, now directly connected with a maggiore version of that ritornello 
(B flat). Then the ritornello, alone, is used as the end of the Duet in the Bedlam 
scene, the most transcendent moment of the opera, in both words and music 
(B flat). Thus the graveyard scene is emphasized in many ways; by its own intrinsic 
density, by the eerie instrumental colour of the harpsichord, by the density of 
thematic recollections, and by the tonal organization. This climactic use of thematic 
density, if Strawinsky will forgive us, brings to mind passages such as Tristan’s 
‘Delirium’, though of course his treatment of repeated fragments is otherwise 
different from that of the typical Wagnerian Leitmotiv. 

The key plan and the system of musical repetitions have their effect on the 
listener’s response to the opera as a whole, as do many other smaller technical 
matters, which seem, as always with Strawinsky, to consummate and refinc stylistic 
qualities of his earlier works. But in the last analysis, say simply that it is the beauty 
of the individual arias and static ensembles that forms the primary entrancement of 
the opera. This is as it always has been with the best operas. The dazzling lyrical 
fertility that Strawinsky reveals here is also not exactly new, but never before has it 
taken hold unencumbered, with the sweep and ease and surety that it has in the Rake. 
Sentiment is neither desiccated nor cloyed, and there is a kind of consciousness and 
intelligence about it all that does indeed recall Mozart, in spite of the general un- 
Mozartian pall. The opera reveals a fine progression in the quaiity of the lyricism. 
After the painful intensity of the graveyard scene, how exquisite the arias become 
at the end: the last Duet between Tom and Anne, with its breathless beating of the 
air over the concluding tonic pedal, Anne’s gentle Lullaby with the flutes, the tiny 
dissonant Duettino on a ground-bass as Anne and Trulove depart, and the austere 
monotone elegy of the Madmen’s Mourning Chorus. Then, in the Epilogue, as 
lights flare on and the characters step out in front of the curtain and take off their 
wigs and beards, Strawinsky puts on his Pulcinella-mask, which Picasso has drawn 
for us. Now it is the brittle glitter of farce, which no composer has ever done so well. 
The spoofing music-hall exit at the very end seems to trace an authentic continuity 
from the famous Pantalones and Arlecchinos of the commedia dell’arte to the tele- 
vision clowns of to-day. 

But as the music grows in eloquence, the dramatic meaning clouds over, attenuates, 
and then is lost. Tom’s presumptive return to reason in the Duet remains cryptic, 





® The poetry here is a little in the style of a broadside ballad. 
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for the sad Duettino cuts off Anne when she might have explained. No more is 
communicated by Anne’s Lullaby, which has nothing to do with the action, except 
to allow her an exit without embarrassment and fuss. It is the destination of the 
Rake’s progress that is so crucially at doubt here, and what Tom feels about it, and 
what Anne feels about it, and what we in the audience are to feel about it. The 
chorus mourns madly, we cannot tell for what, but we are almost inclined to mourn 
with them for the extinction of a hitherto incandescent work of art. For future 
productions, and there will be many, the authors ought to be prevailed upon to 
think through the conclusion again, and re-do this last scene, if not the Epilogue. 
Piercing as it would be to lose any of the present music, the present ending causes 
even more dismay; some sacrifice is certainly necessary for a final relevance, and a 
greater beauty. I do not imagine, of course, that such a proposal would be likely to 
sit very well with Auden and Strawinsky. But, after all, was not Mozart ready to 
rewrite the end of Don Giovanni, and to sacrifice ‘Il mio tesoro’ too? and, I may say, 
on much slighter grounds. Consider, gentlemen. It would be the ultimate in neo- 
classical chic. And the resulting opera could renew an ideal that has never been 
too securely fortified, the neo-classical high ideal of dramma per musica. 


[Reprinted with permission from The Hudson Review, Volume VI, No. 4.] 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The 1953-4 season came to an end on July 24 with a performance 
of Rosenkavalier conducted by Rudolf Kempe. Since the season opened on October 
19 there have been 219 performances by the company—162 in London, 55 in the 
provinces and 2 in Wiesbaden. The repertory consisted of twenty-three works ; 
there were seven new productions, and five revivals. (During the 1952-3 season 
there were 201 performances of twenty operas; five new productions.) 

The 1954-5 season will probably open in the last week of October with a new 
production of The Tales of Hoffmann conducted by Inghelbrecht, produced by 
Rennert, with scenery and costumes by Wakhevitch ; Walton’s Troilus and Cressida 
will have its first performance on December 3. We can confidently expect revivals 
of Wozzeck and Tristan und Isolde during the first part of the season. Rudolf 
Kempe will be conducting a number of operas during November and December. 

Isle of Wight. The fifth annual season of the Isle of Wight Grand Opera Company 
took place during the week beginning June 14. Four performances each of two 
bills were given. Cavalleria Rusticana was coupled with Pagliacci in which Trefor 
Jones sang the role of Canio for the first time in his career, with Gita de la Fuente as 
Nedda and Joseph Satariano as Tonio. In the Barber of Seville the cast included 
Gladys Lewis (Rosina), Dennis Stephenson (Almaviva), Redvers Llewellyn (Figaro), 
and Ronald Stear (Basilio). The producers were Powell Lloyd and Sumner Austin. 
Victor Fleming conducted both operas. 

The Imperial Opera Company (under the direction of Vere Laurie) gave three 
performances of Faust in English at the Zwolle Festival (Holland) in July in con- 
junction with the Noordhollans Philharmonic Orkest. This company, which was 
founded by Vere Laurie during the war, now regularly tours the English provinces. 
The principals taking part included Walter Midgley and Ignatius McFadyen (Faust), 
Louise Mason (Marguerite), John Heddle Nash (Valentine), Vere Laurie (Mephi- 
stopheles), Winifred Kennard (Marthe), Judly Lariman (principal ballerina). The 
conductor was Ivor John. 

A performance of The Impresario was recently given in The National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff, by former students of University College, Cardiff. 


America 


dames Hinton, Jnr, sends the following report from New York : 

The principal events of the spring season of the New York City Opera Company 
were the world premiere of Aaron Copland’s The Tender Land ; the first production 
at the City Centre of Music and Drama of Verdi's Falstaff, in a new English version 
by Chester Kallman ; a revival of Strauss’s Salome ; and the first entry into the 
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company’s repertory (Marc Blitzstein’s Regina notwithstanding) of an out-and-out 
Broadway musical—Jerome Kern’s Showboat. The rest of the repertory included: 
Cenerentola (in English) ; Tosca, Butterfly, and Boheme ; Carmen ; Rigoletto and 
Traviata ; Don Giovanni and The Marriage of Figaro (the latter in English) ; Hansel 
and Gretel (in English) ; Fledermaus (in English) ; and Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors (as a pendant to the new Copland opera). 

The Tender Land—Copland’s only opera except The Second Hurricane, which is 
really more a sort of gebrauchsoper for children than a serious attack on the form— 
cannot be said to have had a success with either the public or the press. Virtually 
everyone in the least interested in musical theatre was eager to hear it once ; almost 
no one seems much interested in hearing it a second time. Whatever its virtues or 
defects, it aroused mainly apathy, and there seems to be very substantial doubt that it 
will be returned to the repertory next fall. It will almost certainly go the rounds of 
the conservatory and college opera workshops, though, and that, after all, may be 
where it really belongs. This is an unhappy thing to say of a major effort by the 
man perhaps most widely regarded as the dean of American composers, but it is not, 
I am afraid, untrue. 

One major trouble with The Tender Land is its libretto—scarcely a novel operatic 
shortcoming. However, it seems to me that in attempting to protect the composer 
there has been a tendency to place too much blame on the librettist. There has, in 
fact, developed some quite potent sentiment in favour of encouraging the composer 
to go back and revise the second act, on the theory that lack of dramatic tension 
there is the principal flaw. A moderately convincing case can be made for this 
suggested course of action, but I would be very reluctant to lay money on its success. 
Structural faults can be pointed out, to be sure, but the real falling short of The Tender 
Land lies not in technique but in the fact that the text is pervasively immature (to 
avoid saying childish) in its approach to emotional problems, and in the fact that the 
composer accepted it as it was and somehow failed to compose music that would 
make it seem any wiser, more sophisticated, or more interesting than it really is. 
This is not to deny that there can be truth and dignity in simple things, but The 
Tender Land is in its essential nature simple without ever really discovering the dignity 
of simplicity, and situations that are as true as earth and water seem merely uncom-, 
fortably naive. This may be the result of pure creative miscalculation, or it may be, 
as some have suggested, the result of an attempt to make an opera that would serve 
equally well in school workshops and professional opera houses. Whatever the 
reason, it is unsettling to have to report so negatively on a work that everyone had 
hoped would turn out to be really distinguished. 

The story told in the libretto—written under the pseudonym “*Horace Everett” by 
a young artist friend of Copland’s—is not complicated. Place : a farm in the 
midwestern United States during the depression years. It is spring. Laurie, the 
older daughter of a middle-class farm family, is about to become its first member 
to graduate from high school. Two drifting young men come along and are hired 
by her grandfather as harvest-time help. One (the one who sings tenor, naturally) 
becomes infatuated with Laurie, and she, stirred by intimations of the world beyond 
her horizon, becomes infatuated with him. They slip apart during her graduation 
party and make plans to elope. Brought to his senses by rough words from his 
companion, he steals away before dawn, unable to face responsibility for the dreams 
he has awakened. Laurie, grown suddenly mature, sets off down the dusty road 
to find her own place in life, while her mother looks on with new awareness, embraces 
her youngest daughter, and meditates on the cyclic nature of life. 

The lack of resolution, the abortion of dramatic conflicts, has come in for some 
pretty harsh criticism. Perhaps the criticism is justified—certainly it is if you judge 
librettos by Pinero criteria. Still. nothing about the events is in any basic way false. 
Much happens in a short time, true ; but this is true of many successful operas. 
The plot slows down and trails off at the end, true : but there are operas generally 
regarded as great that trail off, too. The difference is that successful operas some- 
how move their audiences to care about the people in them, while audiences seem 
able to sit and see and hear The Tender Land with almost complete dispassion, not 
really believing, and departing unconvinced. In short, the story is a long way from 
being impossible material for an opera, but librettist and composer, working together, 
somehow missed making a live theatre piece of it. This kind of failure is much 
easier to report than it is to analyse, to be sure. It is easy enough to pounce on 
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‘Peter Grimes’ at Bordeaux Photo Paul Robert 


poetry like : 

The fields are looking fuller tonight ; 

The stars are looking clearer .. . 

The air is seeming fresher tonight ; 

_ The stars are shining nearer .. . 
and point out that it is not really great literature. But worse lines than those can 
be found in far better operas. The real trouble is that the totality of words and music 
does not make the people who sing them come alive. Revision might lead to the 
pruning of banalities and improve the literary tone. It might be possible to add a 
positive dramatic punch to the end of the second act. But would anyone care ? 
The score is nothing if not simple and lyrical, although the lyricism is of the long- 
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line, periodic, harmonically open variety that sometimes gets called “‘declamation” 
by those who are accustomed to thinking of tunes only in terms of close, quick 
snippets with tidy resolutions. The instrumental writing is often quite complex, 
but the general feel of the music is that of a free, spacious pastoral serenity, not 
unlike that of, say, Appalachian Spring. There is nothing to complain of in the 
setting of words and sentences, and the writing for voices in general shows a keener 
awareness of singers’ problems than might have been expected before the fact. 
Occasionally there are miscalculations, but most of the music is quite singable in 
conventional terms. The principal legitimate complaint is that occasionally the 
composer has written phrases that are too effective in purely vocal terms for the 
words they give prominence to—apparently simply because he does not realize the 
accrued implications that cadences of certain types have for people sitting in an opera 
house. But these are relatively minor blemishes on a score whose composer is 
surely expert and that over and above technical considerations is always honest and 
direct in statement. Yet it misses. In the theatre, with an audience attending, 
it does not function as an opera must if it is to succeed. 

The City Centre production was well and carefully prepared, in spite of a last- 
minute rush to get the instrumental parts completed and in the players’ hands. A 
beautifully light, airy, atmospheric, and workable setting by Oliver Smith (marred 
only by a disturbingly non-functional windmill that had nothing to pump and no- 
where to pump it to, nothing to grind and nothing to grind it with) framed the action, 
which was directed cleanly with grace and logic by Jerome Robbins (in his first non- 
choreographic directoral assignment in the opera house). Thomas Schippers 
conducted flexibly, with intelligent, idiomatic control. The cast had three debutantes. 
Rosemary Carlos, in the central soprano role of Laurie; little Adele Newton as her 
younger sister, Beth ; and Jean Handzlik as her mother. Both Miss Carlos and 
Miss Handzlik sang with attractive tone and good control, and both moved well 
under Mr Robbins’s direction.Of the male principals, the best all-round performance 
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was probably that of Norman Treigle, in the bass role of Laurie’s grandfather. 
Andrew Gainey was effective as Top, the baritone half of the pair of drifters, but 
the tenor, Jon Crain, was less satisfactory; although his diction was clear, his upper 
voice gave the listener some very uneasy moments, and he looked unduly plump and 
well-fed for a wandering farm-hand. Michael Poilock, Thomas Powell, Mary 
Kreste, and Teresa Gannon were all better than satisfactory in smaller roles. 

The revival of Salome, which was chosen to open the season, had very, very little 
to recommend it, but the domestic press was not at all unfavourable. There is much 
to be said for encouraging a secondary opera company in New York, and much to 
be said against a policy that would crush the City Centre under the same standards 
that apply to the Metropolitan. But when the goose strains and strains to produce 
nothing better than this drossy, battered, pewter egg, it is difficult to keep from 
wanting to wring its silly neck. 

This Salome, presented as a self-contained evening rather than as half of a double 
bill, was mainly just dull. The principal interest attached to Phyllis Curtin, who 
was singing the title role for the first time. She set out bravely to do what is often 
talked about and so seldom accomplished—square the psychology of Wilde’s heroine 
with the music Strauss wrote for her. On the weight of the best available evidence, 
she is an intelligent girl and a good musician ; she is also rather more lithe than 
New York Salomes of recent date. Some thought she succeeded in projecting the 
desired purity-unspotted-awakening-to-necrophilia. I did not. Everything was 
worked out carefully and sensitively, but it did not add up to an effective charac- 
terization. The innocence and naiveté of her initial appearance were established 
successfully. From that point on she just did not grow up psychologically, at least 
for me, and kept right on seeming simply a nice, clean, bright American girl going 
through the prescribed motions including the dance. Since she is known to be a 
sound musician, it is to be assumed that she was also singing the prescribed notes, 
but her voice is light, and did not cut through the reduced orchestra well enough to 
be heard all of the time, at least not in the tenth row. When she could be heard, her 
singing was accurate and intelligently phrased. 

Ernest McChesney’s Herod was quite variable, with some effective moments 
alternating with some that were vocally unacceptable and others that were curiously 
blank. The Narraboth of the first performance was Jon Crain ; I heard a newcomer 
to the company, Jim Hawthorne, who sounded promising. As Jokanaan, Walter 
Cassel, gotten up in a mothy old brown wig, produced a fair volume of rough, 
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unfocused sound and mushed through the text with atrociously bad diction. 
There probably have been few Herodiases in history who have looked less voluptuary 
than Mary Kreste, but she sang sturdily, and not always with unattractive tone. 
The best performances—in fact, the only performance that could be approved with- 
out similar reservations—-were in smaller roles. Frances Bible was on all counts 
excellent as the Page ; William Wilderman’s appearance as the first Nazarene, 
with his big, resonant voice and sure command of the language—came as a blessed 
relief after so much ugly, undersized singing ; and Norman Treigle sang well as the 
First Soldier. Joseph Rosenstock’s conducting was crisp, clear, and not especially 
inspiring. All told, this was a Salome so small-scale that it hardly seemed like the 
opera as Strauss wrote it. 

In his capacity as artistic director of the company, Mr Rosenstock also conducted 
the performances of Falstaff. The net results were somewhat happier, or at least 
they seemed so after a longish period of Falstaff-famine in New York. Actually, 
it was a cut-rate production, and much could be said against it, but the project seems 
a reasonable one for the City Centre, and the failings are not of a kind that cannot 
be overcome, or at least ameliorated. I'll say more about it next month. 


J 
Austria 

Joseph Wechsberg sends the following information, from a ‘high-ranking’ 
source, about the opening of the new Staatsoper in Vienna: 

The ‘six premiéres in the first ten days of the Vienna State Opera in October 1955, 
will be: Fidelio (90 per cent. sure opening), Don Giovanni, Frau ohne Schatten and 
Wozzeck under Béhm; Aida or Otello under de Sabata; Rosenkavalier under 
Karajan. And a ballet-evening, conductor unassigned. Among artists who 
will perform in those days are Médl, Reining, Goltz, Seefried, Jurinac, H6ngen, 
Martinis, Giiden, Casa and Zadek; Schoeffler, Frick, Windgassen, London, Kunz, 
Dermota, Poell. 

The last new production at the Volksoper this season was Der Kuhreigen (Kienzl) 
with Teresa Stich-Randall, Dorothea Siebert, Alois Pernerstorfer, Alfred Jerger, 
Walter Héfermayer, Richard Sallaba. The conductor was Felix Prohaska. 

Bregenz. Between July 24 and August 15 there will be eight performances 
of Fledermaus on a special stage erected on the lake. The singers will include 
Ljuba Welitsch and Helge Roswaenge. 

The first performance in Austria of Hary Janos was recently given at Graz. 
The conductor was Walter Cerny. 


Martinu’s ‘Comedy on a Bridge’ at Nuremberg Photo Friedl Ulrich 
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Belgium 
We understand that Jean Watson has been engaged as leading mezzo-soprano 
for the 1954-5 season at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels; she will make her 
début as Delilah. The season at the Royal Flemish Opera, Antwerp, has included 
a revival of Iphigénie en Tauride with Mina Bolotine in the title role, Salome with 
Louise Hendricx, and Mignon. 


France 


The town of Bordeaux made a brave effort with their local production of the 
French version of Peter Grimes, an admirable translation, by the way, which 
carefully respects the meaning of the original. Of course the performance hardly 
reached the level, the perfection of the Wiesbaden/Covent Garden Peter Grimes. 
Among soloists only the hero, Franz Vroons of the Amsterdam Opera, was really 
in the top flight. He played Peter with more character and more brutality than 
is usual in England. For Ellen, the organizers should have found a more flexible, 
warm and colorful voice than that of Huberte Vecray. The chorus and orchestra 
came out of it with honours, thanks to careful rehearsal under the conductor 
Charles Bruck. The staging seemed to me better than what I saw in London or 
this winter in Wiesbaden. Roger Lalande made more of the realism which is so 
constant a feature of Britten's opera. René Klopfenstein 


Germany 


The last new production of the season at the Berlin Stadtische Oper was Werner 
Egk’s Peer Gynt with Elisabeth Griimmer, Ernst Krukowski and Hedwig Muller- 
Biitow; the conductor was Arthur Rother, the producer Georg Reinhardt. 
Recent guest artists at the Staatsoper have included Max Lorenz (Otello), Josef 
Herrmann (lago), Matthieu Ahlersmeyer (Rigoletto), Horst Giinter (Germont) 
and Briinnhild Friedland (Eva). 

Ruth Uebel writes of an impressive Otello in Cologne, produced by Erich 
Bormanns and decorated by Walter Gondolf. Trude Eipperle was the fine 
Desdemona, Otto Ackermann, Generalmusikdirector, the admirable conductor. 

At Diisseldorf, Miss Uebel saw a charming and convincing performance of 
Albert Herring, with Walter Jenckel in the title-role, Giinther Roth as producer 
and Arnold Quennet as conductor. 

The 1954-5 Diisseldorf season begins on September 8 with the first performance 
there of Jeanne d°Arc au Biicher. New singers will include Hildegard Hillebrecht, 
Karl Kohn, Ingrid Paller, Christian Scheffer and Randolph Symonette. The 
Essen Opera recently mounted two new productions: Parsifal with Tilla Briem 
(Kundry), Gunther Treptow (Parsifal) and Julius Jiillich (Amfortas), conductor 
Gustav K6nig and producer Hans Hartleb; and La Vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari) 
with Kathe Graus, Gertie Charient, Karl Maria Brucklacher and Peter Walter. 
Paul Belker was the conductor and Hans Hartleb the producer. 

The most recent new production in Frankfurt was Ballo in Maschera with Hertha 
Wilfert (Amelia), Erika Schmidt (Oscar), Rosl Zapf (Ulrica), Heinrich Bensing 
(Riccardo) and Rudolf Gonzar (Renato). The conductor was Georg Solti, the 
producer Giinther Roth. 

Wolfgang Nélter writes from Hamburg: 

Grand opera has been a problematic thing in Hamburg since the bombing of 
the old opera house during the war. It was only due to the ingenuity of Dr Rennert 
and his producers, designers and technicians that works on the scale of Meistersinger, 
Walkiire, Don Carlo, Macbeth could be performed on the very small stage which 
has been available during recent years. Meanwhile the new auditorium grows up 
which will free the main part of the original stage, which is where the audience 
of about 1,200 is now seated. The new house seating 1,740, will be ready in the 
autumn of 1955. The coming season, however, will be a limited one. The 
company has to leave their premises and take refuge in the small and rather un- 
enjoyable Besenbinderhof-Theater near the Central Station. This seats about 
1,000 people, and has a still smaller stage. For one year we will have no grand 
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opera at all. So in June Hamburg opera-lovers parted with many a work that 
had become dear to them: Rennert’s Meistersinger production in which Toni | 
Blankenheim as Beckmesser easily outsings Walther and Sachs; the mighty Don 
Carlo which provides the finest singing in Hamburg (especially Wasserthal as 
Elizabeth and Frick as Philip); Tristan with Astrid Varnay on her way to Bayreuth; 
Elektra which is Erna Schliiter’s evening; Wozzeck which is such an outstanding 
all-round achievement; finally Arabella which gives Clara Ebers ample oppor- 
tunities for most beautiful singing, though her voice is rather small for the main 
part. Don Giovanni and Fidelio, Walkiire and Macbeth, Rosenkavalier and Mathis 
are also left behind. It will be a hard year to come. 

Rennert, however, seems not to be discouraged. He is to start his new season 
in the Musikhalle with three special performances of Carl Orff’s Catulli Carmina 
and Trionfo di Afrodite (August 19, 21, 22), which were such an enormous success 
last year. For his provisional theatre he has scheduled the first German per- 
formances of Honegger’s Les Aventures du Roi Pausole and of Bizet’s Don Procopio. 
Strawinsky’s Oedipus Rex, Renard and L’ Histoire du Soldat are to be given, and a 
matinée is promised with either Satie’s Socrate or Milhaud’s Opéras-minutes. 
Other works to be produced are Manon Lescaut, Bartered Bride, Salome, Falstaff, 
Cosi fan tutte, Wiener Blut. Albert Bittner is to take Wilhelm Schleuning’s place 
as conductor, while Leopold Ludwig remains as the Generalmusikdirektor. Hedi 
Gura, Ilse Koegel and Johannes Drath are leaving the company. New members 
are Siw Ericsdotter, Melitta Muszely, Helga Pilarczyk, and Wolfgang Frey. 

Stewart Manville reports that Richard Strauss’s Die Schweigsame Frau received 
its first presentation in a number of years at the Staatstheater, Kassel, on May 25. 
A translation by Stefan Zweig of Ben Jonson’s play dating from i609, the 
work was banned from German theatres shortly after its Dresden premiére in 
1935. Despite efforts to bring it out again in Germany at the end of the war and 
a promising success at the Scala in Milan, Die Schweigsame Frau continued to 
lie dormant, until now, in Kassel, where public and critical acclaim seem to have 
attracted a good deal of attention—German reviewers almost unanimously regretted 
the long delay, praising the work both for the quality of its music and for its 
effectiveness as a comic opera. Margarete Cremer-Bibica sang Aminta, the ‘silent 
woman’; Rolf Heide was Sir Morosus; Hermann Schaffner, the Intendant, 
produced, and Paul Schmitz conducted. 

At Munich two performances were given by the Italian company that had been 
appearing at Wiesbaden: Forza with Caniglia, Turrini, Taddei and Neri, and Lucia 
di Lammermoor with Valli and Tagliavini. Uta Graf has recently been appearing 
as guest artist; she was heard as Pamina and Butterfly. Leonie Rysanek recently 
appeared as Leonore in Fidelio. 

Egk’s Die Zaubergeige was recently given in Stuttgart in its new version. The 
cast included Lore Wissmann, Alfred Pfeifle, Gustav Neidlinger, Wilhelm Schirp. 
Ferdinand Leitner was the conductor, Kurt Puhlmann the producer. During 
June some special Richard Strauss performances were given, beginning on June 11 
(the composer’s ninetieth birthday) with Ariadne-auf Naxos, followed by Salome 
and Flektra, both with Inge Borkh in the two title roles, and conducted by Robert 
Heger. 


H. H. Stuckenschmidt reports on Janacek’s House of the Dead at the Wiesbaden 
Festival: 

‘In every creature there is a spark of God’ wrote Leos Janacek at the head of 
the score of his last work. In was as unconventional as anything that came from 
the great Moravian opera composer’s pen; a glorified tragedy of the deepest 
human sympathy, lacking ‘action’ in the Sardovian sense of the word, lacking in 
love interest, but abounding in what Rilke calls ‘the great brightness from within.’ 

From a House of the Dead, all but completed in 1928, takes place in a Fidelio-like 
atmosphere; the libretto is a dramatization of Dostoievsky’s Siberian journal. 
Even more than Mussorgsky’s Boris, the piece is a gigantic monologue for chorus, 
in the course of which the solo scenes throw up almost anonymous figures like 
veins standing out on a cliff. Each of these prisoners has his own destiny; the 
others hardly understand him, but when he begins to tell his story, they become 
brothers in love—but sometimes in hate. 

There is Alexander Petrovich, the political prisoner whom the Commandant 
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has almost shattered with a hundred lashes. He finds a gentle friend in the young 
Tartar Alej, who tells him about his sister and mother. There is Lange, who plays 
with a captive eagle; Skuratov, overcome by memories of past happiness as by 
the changing verses of a song; Shishkov who, untroubled by Luke’s agony, tells 
the story of his lethal love only to find in the dead Luke the instigator of the 
tragedy. 

There are the episodes with the tailor’s scissors, with the priest who blesses 
the cauldron, with the poor prostitute who drags a convict into the dark, with 
the soldiers who receive the New Boys and, at the end, send them out into freedom, 
with the Commandant who is suddenly changed by remorse and alcohol, and 
implores the political prisoner’s pardon. 

The music that Janacek writes for all this is untramelled by conventional rules 
of form, a score in which one inspiration is ranged beside the next, naturalistic, 
monumental, a mixture peculiar to Janacek, of mastery and naive tyroism. 
Woodwind themes are repeated, a ballad appears, dance rhythms are set going only 
to be broken off suddenly, the priest enters to a polka, and Skuratov’s great attack 
in the third act is accompanied by a martellato xylophone solo. Ecclesiastical 
tones, modal traits with Phrygian second and Lydian fourth stand at the base of a 
minor mode harmony. 

A staggering work, and a difficult one. All respect to the Wiesbaden company 
for producing it before a festival audience—and how they produce it! Ruodi 
Barth, the designer, sets the scenes with clear lines in a macabre twilight: palissades, 
barbed wire, a gate, the ship on which the convicts are put to work, the hospital 
beds audaciously disposed in front of a diagonal wall, and the gigantic iron stove. 
Friedrich Schramm, the new head of the Hessische Staatstheater, has devised a 
production that fits the peculiar atmosphere of the work in every detail. The 
visual treatment of the great silence that is collective wretchedness varies, only 
to be renewed, in the moments of rage and sadness, pitiful joy and light reminiscence. 
The narrative monologues stand out like enlargements from a mammoth epic 
of the screen. Eye-witness naturalism and stylized ensemble-movement convey 
an impression of stylistic compactness, as when the street is revealed in front of 
the political prisoner’s eyes, showing him the way to the bright horizon, or when 
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the prisoners gaze after the escaping eagle. Everything is achieved and lived 
through, even perhaps a shade too vividly in the candid death scene of Luke. 

The stylistic unity of the whole is set forth by Karl Elmendorff’s weighty direction; 
the orchestra commands the right accent, bringing shape to the phrases that ever 
and again erupt into mosaic patterns. The chorus (trained by Karl Howe) blends 
unnoticeably with the solo episodes. ’ 

Almost every singer is caught up in the team-spirit of the performance, and it 
was right that the entire cast should appear before the curtain at the end. One 
or two nevertheless stood out: the figure of Alexander Potrovich as he turns from 
pride to humility (Robert Trehy), the amazing performance of the tenor David 
Garens as Skuratov, the young Tartar of Rolf Sander, the dramatically stirring 
Shishkov (August Schwend). And, among the larger ensemble the almost 
Shakespearian scene when—a play within a play—a handful of convicts act the 
morality of Don Juan and the Devil. 

The audience was harrowed by the powerful spectacle. Its participation grows 
from scene to scene, until in the end enthusiasm triumphed. 

Few operas turn the problem of threatened freedom into artistic form with 
such passion and rugged power. Janacek’s House of the Dead is the tragic epopee 
of our state of life. What Kafka hints at, what Sartre and Eliot express in spiritual 
terms, a Moravian musician found—the meaning of human love. (Translated 
W.S.M.) 

The Festival also included perfcrmances of Peter Grimes by the Covent 
Garden Company, Figaro, Don Giovanni and Die Zauberfléte by the Vienna State 
Opera, and Julius Caesar (Handel) by the Wiesbaden ensemble. 


Italy 


The opera season at the Scala, Milan, ended in June with two new productions: 
Wolf-Ferrari’s J Quattro Rusteghi and Monteverdi's // Ballo delle Ingrate. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s opera is all exquisiteness and subtlety, based on the balance of effects 
measured with the accuracy of a pair of chemist’s scales; the slightest variation 
in weight on one side is enough to upset the lot. Operas like these depend for 
their success on superficial artistry rather than really substantial values. As in a 
musical box, a single forced cog throws the whole mechanism out of gear. This 
was perfectly understood by the conductor, Antonino Votto, who handled the 


Act I, Scene 2, of ‘I Quattro Rusteghi* at the Scala Photo Piccagliani 
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Stefanoni, Rossi-Lemeni, Luise and Maionica as the ‘Quattro Rusteghi’ 


Photo Piccagliani 


delicate score with gloved fingers. To the sugared poetry of the orchestra should 
correspond a similar mannered grace on the stage, and on the whole the artists 
achieved this. Rosanna Carteri’s Lucieta was all gracefulness, cajolery and impish 
malice, and the quality of her voice was well suited to the part. Ilva Ligabue gave 
an excellent rendering—except for some rather youthful ingenuousness —of Siora 
Marina, accentuating the rhythm of the popular song which provides a Leitmotiv 
to the whole opera (Lo specio me g*ha dito che son bela), and lending a nice 
vivaciousness to her revolt against her husband. Cesare Valletti made exquisite 
use of his limpid tenor to characterize the ex vely timid young Filipeto in love; 
Melchiorre Luise was a lovable Cancian, and Silvio Maionica and Marco Stefanoni 
portrayed the merchants Maurizio and Simon with gusto. Silvana Zanolli was 
weaker than others vocally, especially because of a certain metallic chill in the 
timbre of her voice, but she made up for this with the joy she obviously derived 
from playing the part. Cloe Elmo and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Siora Margarita and 
Lunardo, were less well suited to their parts. Their beautiful voices are too im- 
posing and grand to be kept within the delimitations of two such characters: the 
volume tempted induced the actors to overdo matters. They defaulted by over- 
exuberance, and with each appearance threw the opera out of balance. 

The new sets had been painted by Mario Vellani Marchi, to whom the Venetian 
atmosphere is dear. The outdoor scene of the second act was particularly happy, 
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with its series of Venetian belvederes against the crystal clear sky of a Venice bathed 
in winter sunshine. The attentive and intelligent production of Federico Wolf- 
Ferrari, the composer's son, did much to contribute to the success of the performance. 

Succés d’estime must be recorded for J/ Ballo delle Ingrate, the pompous 
court ballet which Claudio Monteverdi composed for the wedding of the Prince 
of Mantua in 1608. Monteverdi wished to offer an occasion for the Duke of 
Mantua, the bridegroom prince and the ladies and gentlemen of the Court to 
enjoy dancing and miming themselves, side by side with professional singers. The 
public of today, which does not participate in the dancing but plays only the part 
of spectator, does not enjoy itself half so much. This is mainly the fault of 
Rinuccini’s text, devoid of lyrical flow as well as of humour. The only really 
felt passage is the lament of the Ingrata, when she says goodbye to the aer sereno 
e puro before descending for ever into the underworld. But this only comes at 
the end. Before it one has to sit through a ballet built on variations on a fixed 
theme, which have the sole merit of being skilful. The modern adaptation by 
Alceo Toni was monotonously scored. Moreover the choice of interpreters was 
unhappy. Raffaele Arie as Plutone was faulty in his low notes, and it is largely 
on these that his part is based. The soprano Sandra Ballinari was ill-suited to 
the part of Amore, written for a contralto (most likely a male contralto in the 
original). Luisa Ribacchi was more at home as Venere. Finally there was a sweet 
and most sorrowful Ingrata in Giulietta Simionato, who sang her farewell to the 
world most movingly. Carlo Maria Giulini conducted with taste and style. Nicola 
Benois’s sets, depicting the Court of Mantua assisting at the ballet, were agreeable 
in the representation of pompously clad and feather-adorned members of the 
court, but not quite so successful in the ballet itself and in the rather rudimentary 
underworld scene. Of no help was the infantile production of Margherita 
Wallman. Claudio Sartori 


Gluck’s // Cadi Ingannato was revived in the Piccolo Teatro di Musica, Florence, 
for two performances. It formed half a double bill with Schubert's Der Hdulische 
Krieg, i.e., Die Verschworenen. The cast of the Gluck opera included Virginia 
Zeani, Laura Londi, Juan Oncina and Paulo Fortes; that of the Schubert, Cesy 
Broggini, Virginia Zeani, Juan Oncina and Daniel Eisen. Bruno Bartoletti was 
the conductor and Frank de Quell the producer. 


South America 


The season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, was due to open on May 25 with 
a performance of Norma with Dorothy Dow and Ebe Stignani. Novelties for the 
season are Zincali, by the Argentinian composer Felipe Boero, and the first per- 
formances in Buenos Aires of The Rape of Lucretia, Amelia al Ballo, ll Prigioniero, 
and La Otra Voz, by Juan Castro. Other works to be heard during the season include 
Traviata, Mefistofele, Otello, Falstaff, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bohéme, Manon, 
Alceste, Les Contes d° Hoffmann, Don Giovanni, and Meistersinger. Singers wil, 
include Victoria de los Angeles, Delia Rigal, Pili Martorell, Consuelo Rubioj 
Giuseppe Campora, Carlos Guichandut, Alvino Misciano, Jacques Jansen, Raoul 
Jobin, Giuseppe Taddei, Carl Dénch, Josef Greindl, Jerome Hines, Paul Schoeffler. 
Conductors will include Ferrucio Calusio, Alberto Erede, Hettore Panizza, Karl 
Elmendorf, Jean Martinon, Paul Hindemith, and Jose Maria Castro. The 
producers are Otto Erhardt, Carlo Piccinato and Mario Carlos Troisi. 





Carl Rosa Opera. The Carl Rosa Company open their autumn tour on August 
23 with a two week’s season at the Theatre Royal, Norwich. The company will 
visit Bradford, Sheffield, Plymouth, Slough, Northampton, Nottingham, Birmingham 
and Liverp ol between September and December. 

The repertory for Norwich includes Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana, and Pagliacci, 
Rigoletto, Traviata, Tannhduser, Barber of Seville and Faust. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Fidelio (June 22 

If we had only The Ring to remember, then Fritz Stiedry’s visit to Covent 
Garden would leave us disappointed. But this Fidelio came to give another 
idea of him. His was a magnificent reading, marked above all by a mem- 
orable justness of tempo—that justness which we will look for in vain in 
Furtwingler’s recording. After hearing the two performances—Stiedry’s 
and the Vienna recording—within a few days, comparisons were inevitable 
(it must be made clear first, however, that the recording hardly represents 
Furtwangler’s Salzburg performances of the opera, which will live for ever 
in the memory). Stiedry starts the Prisoners’ Chorus far more softly than 
Furtwangler, and consequently it becomes more moving. And the playing 
of the Covent Garden wind—horns in the Overture, solo clarinet in Leonore’s 
aria, solo oboe in Florestan’s—was much stronger and more vivid than that 
of the Vienna Philharmonic — as recorded. The melodies rose to the surface 
through a limpid texture ; they sang out cleanly and blended with the voices. 
True, there was some orchestral raggedness, particularly in the start of 
movements. But the beauty of tone and the firmness with which phrases 
were moulded was more than recompense. 

Sylvia Fisher sang an extremely distinguished Leonore, negotiating the 
florid passages with unexpected agility, deploying a beautiful, steadied tone. 
This deeply studied, serious Leonore came, like her Sieglinde, as straight 
contradiction of earlier complaints that her impersonations were becoming 
a shade stereotyped. The Florestan was Patzak ; one need not elaborate. 
Elsie Morison’s Marzelline, William McAlpine’s Jaquino, Otakar Kraus’s 
Pizarro, Howell Glynne’s Rocco, each of them contributed to a performance 
that Covent Garden can be proud of, for in each performance seriousness of 
intention was matched by accomplishment. Michael Langdon looked well 
as Don Fernando, but failed to make the most of his wonderful phrases— 
they should be a high point of the opera. 

Some little faults—all in the second scene—should be removed in future 
performances. The main door of the courtyard is left open when the prison- 
ers emerge: a contravention of security; it is vital that at this point the only 
exit should be the garden one from which the light is streaming. The First 
Prisoner needs to be much better sung (it calls for a leading member of the 
company). and should not be dressed in near-clerical garb; this is a patent 
misunderstanding of the passage. The last prisoner to enter the garden 
makes distracting gestures, and, more serious, a scuffle between prisoner and 
warder—a silly piece of ‘business’-—almost ruins the effect of the closing bars. 
Otherwise the producton is unobtrusively effective, which is just what it 
should be. Rex Whistler's fine settings are handsomely lit. A.P. 





The September operA will contain articles on the Vienna State Opera and the 
artists who are to sing at the Festival Hall; Andrew Porter’s introduction to 
Le Comte Ory, held over from this month; ‘My First Opera’ by Richard Arnell; 
a further article by Claudio Sartori on Toscanini and the Scala; reports on Festival 
performances' in Aix-en-Provence, Bayreuth, Glyndebourne and Holland. 
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OPERA ANNUAL 
1954-5 


Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL, 
with an Introduction by the Earl of Harewood. 


Contributors include: 


DENNIS ARUNDELL, HANS BUSCH, BASIL COLEMAN, EDWARD J. 
DENT, JAMES HINTON, Jnr., PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE, CYNTHIA 
JOLLY, WILLIAM MANN, ANDREW PORTER, DESMOND SHAWE- 


TAYLOR, CECIL SMITH, NORMAN TUCKER, ERIC WALTER 
WHITE, DAVID WEBSTER. 


Forty-eight pages of photographs; valuable appendices including lists 
of all new operas performed since September 1939, obituary 1939-54, 
singers and repertories of the world’s leading opera houses, etc. 


The material in OPERA ANNUAL has not appeared in OPERA 
which thus makes it indispensable to readers of OPERA. 


OPERA ANNUAL will be published by Spearman & Calder, at the 
end of October, price 21s. Postage Is. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF OPERA 


OPERA is offering its readers a special rate for OPERA ANNUAL 
if they order it before September 30. 19s. Od. plus Is. postage, thus saving 
them 2s. 


Remittances must be accompanied by the attached form. 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 


Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL, 1954-5, 
at the specially reduced rate of 19s. plus Is. postage. P.O./Cheque for 
£1 enclosed. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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FULL DRAMATIC 


She Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
ipa OPERA STAGE 


JOAN CROSS cee. : ANNE WOOD = Gesture: Mime; Speech 





Staff : . 
Vile Teme : Gel Coteme Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from : 


The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 











CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


August 23rd for two weeks, Theatre Royal, Norwich 
Principals : 


GWEN CATLEY 
(Special Performances) 
RUTH PACKER UNA HALE 
PAULINE ALLEN ESTELLE VALERY PATRICIA VARLEY 
KRYSTYNA GRANOWSKA ODETTE ANSELL 
JULIA BOUTTELL ALICE GANGE MONA ROSS 
FRANK SALE CHARLES CRAIG 
JOHN MYRDDIN GEORGE CHITTY WILLIAM AITKEN 
REDVERS LLEWELLYN ARTHUR COPLEY 
DAVID ALLEN JOHN HEDDLE NASH FREDERICK WOOD 
JOSEPH SATARIANO ARTHUR WALLINGTON 
RICHARD GOLDING STANISLAV PIECZORA ERNEST THOMAS 


Conductors : 
ARTHUR HAMMOND MAURITS SILLEM 












1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 


Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. fw per ; ee yan ove ” 6.45 — 10 p.m. 
APPRECIATIONS 


* Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.” —Evelyn Laye 


** Leoni, um grand maitre de la gastronomic.” —Alice Delysia 

26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 
There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 

Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Brune and Gino) 26, East 68rd Street 
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OPERA CATALOGUE 


listing 33 complete operas, including 


Les Pécheurs de Perles 
BIZET. PLP 203-1/3 


Mefistofele 

BOITO. ULP 9230-1/3 
Betly 

DONIZETTI. PLP 585 
Don Pasquale 


DONIZETTI. WLP 6206-1/2 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


DONIZETTI. ULP 9232-1/3 


L'Ivrogne Corrigé 
GLUCK. PLP 238 
Orfeo ed Euridice 
GLUCK. ULP 9223-1/2 
Rodelinda 

HANDEL. PLP 589 
Orfeo ed Euridice 
HAYDN. HLP 2029-1/3 
Bastien und Bastienne 
MOZART. PLP 542 
La Clemenza di Tito 
MOZART. PLP $50-1/3 
Cosi Fan Tutti 
MOZART. PLP 555-1/3 
Don Giovanni 
MOZART. HLP 2030-1/4 
La Finta Giardiniera 
MOZART. PLP 531-1/3 


This catalogue gives full details of the 
above operas now available and others 
to be released shortly. Write for 


your copy. 
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66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE : TRAFALGAR 2291 





Idomeneo 

MOZART. HLP 2020-1/4 
The Impresario 
MOZART. PLP 532 

Ii re Pastore 

MOZART. PLP 553-1/2 
Zaide 

MOZART. QLP 4901-1/2 
Le Belle Héléne 
OFFENBACH. PLP 206-1/2 


Orphée aux Enfers 
OFFENBACH. PLP 204-1/2 


La Gioconda 

PONCHIELLI. ULP 9229-1/4 
Dido and Aeneas 

PURCELL. PLP 546 

La Cambiale di Matrimonio 
ROSSINI. PLP 583 

La Scala di Seta 

ROSSINI. PLP 591 

Wiener Blut 

JOHANN STRAUSS. ULP 9209-1/2 
Der Rosenkavalier 

RICHARD STRAUSS. ULP 9201-1/4 
Lohengrin 

WAGNER. ULP 9225-1/5 


Tannhauser 
WAGNER. ULP 9211-1/4 


The Prefix WLP indicates a 
Westminster Recording 


Have you heard these Famous High Fidelity Recordings ? 


The Planets 
Gustav Holst 
NLP 903 


Belshazzar’s Feast 
William Walton 
NLP 904 
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“HOLIDAYS WIPE MUSIC” 


Special arrangements for 


WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
MUNICH FESTIVAL 
VENICE FESTIVAL BERLIN FESTIVAL 


and all other European Music Festivals. 


THEATRE TICKETS 


ACCOMMODATION TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
GRAND 16 DAY MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
visiting 


WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH, 
MUNICH FESTIVAL, 
and the 
BAVARIAN ROYAL CASTLES 


Departure: 
August 8th - - Munich & Bayreuth 


World Wide Travel Arrangements by Land, Sea and Air 
Full details from 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 1540 & 1416 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., London 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
BARGAINS 


For almost fifty years The Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
Today this selection, which numbers at least fifteen thousand 
discs, includes several thousand Long Playing records in mint 
condition. These are available at a cost of 25s. and 27s. 6d. per 
12-inch record, and 15s. and 18s. per 10-inch record. (L.P. 
records in less than perfect condition are offered at considerably 
lower prices, but such records are available to callers only.) 

78 r.p.m. records, apart from ‘Golden Age’ and other 
vocal rarities listed in our special catalogue which can be 
consulted by callers at Astra House, are divided into three main 
categories: 

1. Complete Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Works, 

etc., at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per 12-inch record. 

2. Single Orchestral and Instrumental records at 3s. 

and 4s. per 12-inch record. 

3. Vocal records, including complete Operas, at 3s. and 

5s. per 12-inch record. 

All 10-inch records are priced proportionately. 

Because this stock is forever ‘on the move,’ it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you to 
write, stating your requirements—it is extremely probable that 
we shall be able to meet them. 

Long Playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 6d. per 
record (Minimum Charge: 2s.) to cover packing and postage. 

Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, except 
Thursdays (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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